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YOUTH'S  KEEPSAKE. 


THE  INUNDATION. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  FOR  THE  KEEPSAKE, 

About  a  league  from  Narbonne,  in  France,  there 
stood  formerly  a  simple  and  solitary  house.  It 
was  a  low  cottage,  sufficiently  ample  for  all  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  situated  on  the 
picturesque  banks  of  the  river  Aude.  A  rich 
and  fertile  country  stretched  out  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  behind  it  lay  a  garden  with  winding  and 
shady  walks.  Fruits  and  trees  of  all  climates 
flourished  in  this  favored  region  ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
an  earthly  paradise. 

This  delightful  spot  was  inhabited  by  a  mother, 
h6r  son,  and  an  old  nurse.    The  mother,  poor 
woman,  though  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  was  para- 
lytic, and  compelled  to  pass  her  days  upon  a 
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sofa,  without  the  power  of  moving  or  helping 
herself.  She  was  lively  and  cheerful,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  weakness  and  pain  under 
which  she  suffered,  and  never  allowed  a  murmur 
of  impatience  to  escape  her.  Her  whole  soul 
was  poured  out  on  her  only  child,  a  lad  of  about 
fifteen,  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  frame,  courage- 
ous, and  affectionate  in  his  temper,  living  only 
for  his  mother,  and  praying  every  day  that  he 
might  share  and  lighten  the  pains  of  her  whom 
he  loved. 

The  old  nurse,  finally,  who  was  more  a 
friend  than  a  servant,  took  charge  of  every- 
thing, controlled  everything,  and  was  the  strong 
arm  on  which  the  infirm  lady  and  her  youthful 
son  leaned. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  falling  abundantly 
for  eight  days,  had  now  ceased,  and  a  ray  of  the 
hot  and  shining  sun  made  the  tall  grass  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  sparkle  brilliantly. 
It  was  a  moment's  respite  for  the  soaked  travel- 
ler, who  was  pleased  to  feel  the  heat  penetrating 
through  his  dripping  garments.  This  repose 
after  the  storm,  this  ray  of  sunshine,  was  espe- 
cially appreciated  by  a  man  who  was  at  that  time 
about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  house  which  has 
just  been  described.    He  shook  the  old  great 
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coat  with  which  he  was  covered,  turned  over  his 
old  felt  hat  to  drain  the  water  from  it,  and  then, 
turning  towards  the  part  of  the  sky  where  the 
sun  was  shining  through  the  clouds,  he  drew  a 
long  breath,  as  if  he  felt  relieved.  But  soon  his 
eyes  expressed  some  doubt  and  uneasiness ;  he 
looked  by  turns  up  to  the  sky  and  down  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Aude,  which  were  flowing  at  his 
feet,  and  shaking  his  head  several  times  as  if  in 
fear,  he  murmured,  "  Heaven  preserve  us  from 
misfortune." 

He  then  put  on  his  hat  and  resumed  his  jour- 
ney. He  seemed  desirous  to  get  away  from  this 
spot,  but  his  strength  did  not  equal  his  wishes,  he 
advanced  but  slowly.  Before  he  could  reach 
the  house,  the  old  man  was  forced  to  stop  and 
take  breath.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty-five, 
though  the  long  white  locks  which  fell  over  his 
shoulders,  and  the  wrinkles  on  his  once  good- 
looking  face,  made  him  appear  at  least  seventy. 
From  the  poverty  of  his  garments,  the  wallet 
hung  at  his  back  and  the  knotty  stick  with  which 
he  helped  himself  forward,  it  was  easy  to  disco- 
^  ver  in  him  one  of  those  beggars  who  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  country. 

The  beggar  at  last  reached  the  door  of  the 
house.   He  stopped  there,  and  took  another  look 
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at  the  sky  and  the  river.  There  was  a  singular 
expression  of  uneasiness  on  his  face,  he  seemed 
to  hesitate  a  moment,  at  last  he  decided  to  knock. 

The  nurse  Margaret  opened  the  door  ;  "  Ah, 
my  good  father  Guerin,"  said  she,  with  one  of 
her  pleasantest  smiles. 

"  Yes,  my  good  Miss  Margaret,  it  is  me,  come 
again." 

"  Again  !  that  is  a  word  of  reproach,  my  good 
man,  and  old  Margaret  will  never  reproach  a 
man  for  coming  to  knock  at  the  door  of  his  old 
friends." 

"  That  is  true  indeed  ;  no  beggar  was  ever 
driven  from  these  doors." 

"  It  is  God's  house,  you  see,  my  good  man  ; 
and  poor  Madam  Riverol,  my  mistress,  would  be 
much  displeased  with  me,  if  she  discovered  that 
her  doors  were  ever  closed  upon  the  unfortunate." 

"  No  danger,  no  danger  ;  so,  you  see.  Miss 
Margaret,  this  house  is  blessed  by  all  the  un- 
fortunate, and  there  is  not  a  single  person  who 
does  not  mingle  your  name  in  his  prayers." 

"  But  why  not  that  of  my  mistress  ?  "  said 
Margaret,  leading  the  beggar  into  her  kitchen, 
the  neatness  of  which  would  have  given  an  ap- 
petite to  a  sick  man. 

"  She  too,  Miss  Margaret,  she  too,  the  good 
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lady ;  but  you  see  they  do  not  know  her  as  well 
as  they  do  you.  It  is  from  your  hands  that  the 
favors  come  to  us,  and  it  is  your  name  which 
rises  to  our  minds  when  we  say  our  prayers." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  not  right ;  and  if  you  would 
be  good  friends  with  me,  you  must  think  of  my 
mistress." 

"  We  will  try,  Miss  Margaret." 

"  Come,  my  good  man,  you  must  eat  a  bit  of 
something,"  said  Margaret,  pointing  the  beggar 
to  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  preparing  to  give  him 
some  food. 

But  father  Guerin  did  not  seem  in  haste  to 
accept  Margaret's  invitation.  Leaning  out  at 
the  window  which  overlooked  the  river,  he  ap- 
peared plunged  in  sad  reflections,  for  his  brow 
was  dark  and  anxious.  The  old  nurse  was 
obHged  to  arouse  him  from  his  reverie. 

"  Your  pardon.  Miss  Margaret,  I  did  not  hear 
you." 

"  Come,  come,  sit  down  and  eat." 

"  All  this  for  me  !  "  said  the  beggar,  pointing 
to  a  superb  slice  of  mutton,  which  the  house- 
keeper had  set  before  him  with  an  inviting  loaf 
and  a  glass  of  wine;  oh,  it  is  too  much,  too 
much." 
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"  No,  no,  —  take  a  little  refreshment ;  this 
rainy  weather  makes  one  need  something  com- 
forting to  the  body." 

The  beggar  obeyed  her  directions,  but  he  ate 
but  little.  He  seemed  oppressed  by  some  pain- 
ful idea  ;  he  forgot  his  meal,  and  sat  for  whole 
minutes  inactive  and  absent.  The  old  woman 
soon  perceived  it,  and  said,  — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  some  trouble  must  have 
happened  to  you  ;  I  never  saw  you  so  sad,  father 
Guerin.  Commonly  when  you  come  here,  you 
do  more  honor  to  what  I  place  before  you,  and 
while  you  are  eating,  you  now  and  then  make  a 
joke  which  gives  me  pleasure,  because  it  proves 
that  you  are  satisfied.  But  to-day  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent, you  do  not  eat,  and  you  are  as  sad  as  a 
funeral." 

"  This  is  horrible  weather,  Miss  ;  at  my  age, 
you  see,  it  makes  one  sad." 

"  Poh,  poh,  there  is  no  need  of  being  troubled 
at  that ;  after  the  rain  comes  fair  weather." 

"  Not  always,"  said  the  beggar,  with  a  singu- 
lar expression  of  terror. 

"  But  the  sun  has  already  appeared  again." 

"  To  be  again  soon  clouded.  Hold,  look," 
said  the  old  man,  approaching   the  window; 
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see,  he  is  losing  himself  amid  the  clouds ;  some 
disaster  will  happen,  that  is  certain,"  added  he, 
shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  terror. 

"  You  are  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  father  Guerin." 

"  Ah,  do  not  laugh,  Miss  Margaret,  rather 

believe  my  experience.    I  know  "  Then 

suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  said,  "  Has  your 
mistress  any  other  house  but  this  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  nurse,  surprised  at  the 
manner  of  the  beggar. 

"  Ah,  well,  it  is  no  matter  ;  let  her  quit  this 
immediately,  let  her  go  to  the  city,  she  will  cer- 
tainly find  there  the  most  generous  hospitality. 
And  you  too.  Miss  Margaret,  go,  go  without  de- 
lay ;  you  run  the  greatest  risk  by  staying  here." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Margaret, 
alarmed. 

"  See,  do  you  not  see  how  slowly  the  Aude 
drags  its  waters  ?  "  said  Guerin,  whose  pale  face 
looked  almost  prophetic.  "  This  calm  is  fright- 
ful, for  it  will  not  last ;  hear  that  low  moaning 
under  the  water,  that  strange  noise  which  resem- 
bles the  groans  of  the  dying  —  these  are  the 
moans  of  the  river,  which  finds  its  bed  too  nar- 
|j»  row  ;  these  constant  rains  have  increased  its  wa- 
ters. Believe  me,  believe  me,  some  misfortune 
is  coming." 
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The  old  man  was  silent  —  he  appeared  to  be 
struggling  with  some  painful  recollection.  Mar- 
garet looked  at  him  with  astonishment ;  she 
thought  the  poor  man's  brain  was  disordered 
since  his  last  visit.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
the  beggar,  overpowered  by  the  bitterness  of  his 
recollections,  shed  tears,  and  murmured  — 

"  Alas,  I  have  paid  but  too  dearly  for  this  ex- 
perience, which  never  deceives  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  good  fellow," 
said  Margaret,  with  interest. 

"  Miss  Margaret,"  resumed  Guerin,  with  en- 
ergy, as  if  recalled  to  himself  by  the  aspect  of 
the  danger  with  which  he  thought  his  benefac- 
tors were  threatened,  "  do  not  neglect  my  ad- 
vice, I  adjure  you.  Listen  ;  I,  too,  was  rich  ;  I 
had  a  wife  whom  I  loved,  a  house  like  this.  Ah, 
my  wife,  my  wealth,  my  house,  I  lost  all  on  a 
day  like  this,  with  the  same  appearances  of  the 
sky  and  the  river,  by  an  inundation  ! " 

"  Thanks  for  your  advice,  my  good  father 
Guerin,"  replied  Margaret,  attributing  the  fears 
of  the  old  man  to  the  derangement  of  his  brain  ; 
"  but  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  it  —  my  mis- 
tress is  paralytic,  and  cannot  quit  this  house. 
Besides,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger. 
It  is  ten  years  that  I  have  lived  in  this  country^ 
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and  I  have  never  heard  of  an  inundation  of  this 
river." 

"  God's  will  be  done,"  was  all  that  the  beggar 
made  answer.  He  then  prepared  to  take  his 
departure,  —  "Thanks,  Miss  Margaret,"  said  he, 
"  God  reward  you  for  all  the  good  you  have 
done."  He  stopped,  as  if  to  make  a  new  effort, 
but  Margaret  prevented  him. 

'*Good-by,  father  Guerin,  good-by  ;  when  you 
pass  do  not  forget  the  house,  —  there  will  always 
be  a  piece  of  bread  for  you." 

After  he  had  closed  the  door,  she  distinctly 
heard  these  words,  which  the  beggar  uttered  to 
himself:  "  Heaven  in  its  mercy  spare  this  hos- 
pitable roof  from  all  evil,  and  keep  safe  its  in- 
habitants." 

"Amen,"  murmured  the  old  woman,  who, 
though  she  would  not  own  it,  felt  a  certain  emotion 
caused  by  the  gloomy  prophecy  of  the  beggar. 

She  soon  recovered  from  it,  and  went  up  stairs. 
At  the  moment  the  housekeeper  entered  the 
chamber  of  Madam  Riverol,  her  son  was  with 
her. 

"  No,  I  repeat  it,  Charles,  I  do  not  want  you 
to  go  out,"  said  the  mother  with  energy,  and  as 
if  the  matter  had  been  in  debate. 

Charles  was  looking  out  at  the  window,  and 
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watching  a  little  boat  which  was  fastened  at  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

"  But,  mother,"  replied  he,  "  of  what  are  you 
afraid  —  do  I  not  go  every  day  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Charles,  I  beseech  you  ;  I  shall  be 
very  uneasy  if  you  go  out  to-day,  the  weather  is 
so  bad." 

"  The  sun  shines,"  said  Charles,  with  a  tone 
expressive  of  some  vexation. 

"  Ah,  here  you  come,  Margaret,"  added  the 
mother,  as  she  perceived  the  old  nurse  ;  "  come, 
then,  and  help  me  keep  in  this  rash  boy,  who 
wishes  to  go  out  upon  the  river,  at  the  risk  of 
making  me  anxious." 

"  Ah,  you  see,  madam,  there  is  no  need  of  my 
assistance  to  keep  him  in ;  our  Charles  is  not 
rash  —  he  has  a  heart  like  your  own,"  said  the 
old  woman,  embracing  the  lad. 

"  Flatterer ! "  replied  the  mother,  who  held 
the  hand  of  her  son  with  a  singular  expression  of 
pleasure.  She  then  added,  "  I  do  not  know 
from  what  it  proceeds,  but  I  feel  my  spirits  de- 
pressed to-day,  and  I  would  not  for  all  the  world 
have  him  absent.  There  are  some  days  when 
one  is  disposed  to  be  sad ;  it  seems  as  if  some 
disaster  was  about  to  happen." 

"  This  is  extraordinary,  —  you,  too,  madam  !" 
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said  Margaret,  recollecting  the  predictions  of  the 
beggar. 

"  How  extraordinary  ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Pray  speak  then,  good  Margaret,"  said 
Charles,  laughing;  "you  have  a  most  dismal 
face." 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  just  now  —  " 

"  What  then  ?  "  said  Charles,  still  laughing 

"  A  beggar  —  " 

"  Poh." 

"  Has  said  the  same  thing  to  me  as  my  lady 
has  just  said,  and  it  came  to  my  mind  just  now. 
He  says  the  river  looks  threatening." 

"  It  is  smooth  as  a  lake." 

"  He  fears  an  inundation." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you,"  said  Charles, 
getting  up,  "  that  he  is  a  crack-brain,  your  beg- 
gar, and  you  very  thoughtless  to  come  and  trou- 
ble in  this  way  my  mother's  mind  with  such 
fancies." 

"  Oh  heavens,  how  dark  the  sky  has  grown," 
said  Madam  Riverol ;  and  indeed  thick  clouds 
covered  over  the  heavens,  and  the  wind  whistled 
shrilly.  "  Horrible  weather,"  continued  the  mo- 
ther, unable  to  conquer  a  nervous  trembling. 

Charles  had  returned  to  the  window,  a  little 
moved ;  he  looked  at  the  river,  which  for  the 
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last  few  minutes  had  been  agitated.  "  This  beg- 
gar must  have  been  right,"  thought  he. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  scream,  crossed  the  cham- 
ber at  one  bound  and  ran  down  the  stairs. 

"  Charles,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  cried  Ma- 
dam Riverol  and  Margaret  at  the  same  time.  But 
Charles  did  not  hear  them. 

"  My  God,  what  is  the  matter,"  cried  the  poor 
paralytic  woman,  attempting  to  get  up  ;  "  Where 
is  he  going,  where  is  he  going  ?  " 

Margaret  ran  to  the  window,  and  perceived 
Charles,  who  had  jumped  into  his  boat.  "  Heav- 
enly powers !  "  cried  she,  hiding  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Margaret ;  what  in  the 
name  of  heaven  is  the  matter  ?  " 
"  Charles  in  his  boat." 

"  The  unhappy  boy,  he  has  disobeyed  me,  — 
heaven  will  punish  him." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  replied  Margaret  suddenly ; 
"  no,  God  will  reward  him,  the  noble  child.  I 
understand  everything  now  —  a  boat  upset,  a 
woman  drowning,  he  is  trying  to  save  her." 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  my  poor  boy." 

In  fact,  from  the  window  Charles  had  per- 
ceived an  unmanageable  boat,  which  was  in  vain 
attempting  to  resist  the  most  rapid  current,  for 
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the  river,  which  was  lately  so  calm,  had  just  re- 
sumed its  course  with  a  terrific  fury.  The  noble 
boy  had  seen  its  danger,  and  heeding  only  his 
generous  instincts,  and  saying,  "  They  want  help 
there,"  he  rushed  out,  and  there  he  was,  fighting 
against  the  current,  to  save  the  poor  woman 
from  death.  Alert  and  vigorous,  he  pulled 
strongly  at  his  oar  and  doubled  his  efforts  ;  his 
eye  never  lost  sight  of  that  dress  floating  on  the 
watery  and  which  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  from  him.  The  conflict  was  truly  terrible  ; 
the  river,  so  long  kept  in,  rolls  on  with  fury, 
carrying  with  it  the  drowning  woman  and  the 
young  man  who  is  trying  to  save  her.  But 
Charles  still  holds  out ;  he  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  forward  only  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  catch  hold  of  the  unfortunate  being 
who  is  struggling  with  death.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  efforts  grow  more  and  more  feeble  ;  the 
courageous  boy  was  failing  with  fatigue. 

Margaret  did  not  quit  the  window  ;  mute  and 
breathless,  she  did  not  lose  one  of  the  movements 
of  Charles  ;  she  followed  with  anguish  all  the 
phases  of  this  desperate  conflict.  During  this 
time  the  poor  mother  was  asking,  without  ceas- 
ing, question  after  question. 
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"  What  is  he  doing  —  is  she  saved  —  is  my 
Charles  out  of  danger  ?  " 

Suddenly  a  cry  escaped  Margaret.  "  0 
heaven  !  Charles,  the  unfortunate,  carried  away 
by  the  current  —  he  will  be  dashed  against  the 
arches  of  the  bridge."  The  old  nurse  fell  faint- 
ing on  a  seat  near  her  mistress,  who  had  also 
fainted.  Terror  had  deprived  Madam  Eiverol  of 
all  consciousness. 

Meantime  Margaret  did  not  see  all  that  was 
passing  on  the  maddened  river.  Charles  is  car- 
ried away  in  fact,  but  he  is  not  alone,  and  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  danger  which  he  now  runs. 
Notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  he  had  directed  his 
manoeuvres  so  skilfully,  that  he  soon  found  him- 
self near  the  woman,  but  to  get  her  into  his  boat 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  oars,  and  the 
current  soon  was  master  of  the  little  skiff.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Charles,  whose  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him,  resumed  his  oars,  in  vain  he 
endeavored  to  gain  the  banks.  Useless  efforts  ! 
he  was  forced  to  yield  to  this  furious  current,  in 
which  he  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces. 

A  bridge  was  just  before  him  ;  if  he  strikes  one 
of  those  arches  it  is  all  over  with  him,  and  her 
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whom  he  has  just  rescued.  But  the  courageous 
boy  had  foreseen  everything,  and  collecting  all 
his  strength,  he  turns  his  boat  aside,  and  it  darts 
between  the  two  supporters.  He  has  escaped 
one  death  ;  many  others  threaten  him.  But  we 
must  abandon  him  to  his  fate  and  pray  God  to 
save  him. 

Alas  !  the  prediction  of  the  beggar  is  about  to 
be  realized.  The  water  has  left  its  bed,  and  is 
invading  the  shore  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  in  a 
moment  it  will  be  at  the  door  of  the  house.  Mar- 
garet comes  to  herself,  she  turns  her  eyes  on  her 
mistress. 

"  Madam,  madam,"  cries  the  poor  woman, 
"  revive,  come  to  yourself,  God  will  certainly  re- 
store him  to  us.  She  does  not  hear  me  ;  Madam, 
madam ! 

The  poor  housekeeper  was  so  distressed  that 
she  ran  up  and  down  seeking  in  vain  for  some- 
thing to  restore  her  lady.  Finding  nothing,  she 
went  back  to  her  mistress,  rubbed  her  with  her 
hands. 

"  O  merciful  heaven,  she  will  never  recover ; 
what  a  fainting  fit.  O,  some  vinegar,^'  cried  she, 
and  hastily  ran  down  the  stairs  into  the  kitchen. 
Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  bottom  when  the 
door  was  pushed  open  and  a  man  entered  hastily. 
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"  Miss  Margaret,"  cried  the  beggar,  "  I  told 
you  so,  but  there  is  still  time ;  come,  follow  me." 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me,'*  responded  Margaret. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  the  water  is  now 
at  your  door  ;  see  how  it  rises  ;  before  an  hour 
it  will  be  above  the  lower  story." 

Margaret  did  not  hear ;  filled  with  the  thought 
of  her  mistress  who  needed  her  cares,  she  was 
about  entering  the  kitchen,  when  the  beggar 
seized  her  by  the  arm. 

"  I  see  well,  that  you  do  not  hear  me,  you  are 
so  troubled ;  but  I  will  save  you  spite  of  your- 
self; father  Guerin  never  forgets  those  who 
have  been  kind  to  him.'' 

And  he  was  preparing  to  employ  force  to  take 
her  away.  "  No,  no,"  said  Margaret,  disen- 
gaging herself,  "  not  me,  not  me,  my  lady." 

"  I  can  save  but  one,  and  you  first.  You  have 
fed  me  when  I  was  hungry,  I  will  not  leave  you 
to  perish." 

The  old  man  advanced  towards  her,  but  Mar- 
garet drew  back. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  said  she,  in  a  state  of  great 
i  exasperation,  "  I  will  not  go." 

"I  will  save  you,"  cried  the  beggar,  and  has- 
tening to  the  unfortunate  nurse,  he  seized  her 
round  the  waist. 
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"  My  mistress,  save  my  mistress,"  cried  she, 
struggling. 

But  Guerin,  deaf  to  her  cries,  carried  her 
away  in  his  arms  with  a  vigor  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  from  such  an  old  man. 

"  Help,  help  my  lady,"  cried  Margaret,  inces- 
santly, until  her  voice  was  lost  in  the  constantly 
increasing  noise  of  the  water. 

When  the  beggar  left  the  house,  loaded  with 
her  whom  he  was  saving  in  spite  of  herself,  the 
water  had  rushed  in  and  had  gained  the  lower 
steps  of  the  stair-case.  An  hour  passed,  the 
water  still  rose,  but  Madam  Riverol  did  not  re- 
cover her  consciousness.  The  house  was  sad 
and  silent,  not  a  human  sound  was  heard,  no- 
thing but  the  continued  murmur  of  the  advancing 
water. 

At  last  Madam  Riverol  opened  her  eyes  ;  she 
did  not  at  first  comprehend  what  had  passed,  she 
thought  she  had  waked  from  a  dream  ;  she  col- 
lected her  ideas  and  gave  a  cry,  the  recollection 
of  the  truth  came  to  her ;  she  remembers  what 
she  had  dreaded  for  her  son. 

"  Charles,  Charles,"  was  the  first  word  uttered 
by  his  unfortunate  mother. 

Then  silent  and  listening  she  awaited  an  an- 
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swer.  Alas,  poor  woman,  she  is  alone ;  alone 
with  the  death  which  is  slowly  approaching 
her. 

"  Charles/'  she  called  again,  with  a  trembling 
voice  ;  "  Margaret,  my  son." 

The  words  she  had  pronounced  came  back 
unanswered  to  her  ear. 

"  My  God,  what  has  happened.  They  have 
left  me  alone,"  cried  she,  with  terror. 

A  cold  sweat  came  over  her ;  a  moment  after 
she  lifts  her  head  in  hope  ;  she  thinks  she  hears 
a  sound,  as  if  some  one  were  walking ;  she  lis- 
tens, but  this  noise  has  something  monotonous, 
which  alarms  her. 

"  O  heaven,  Margaret,  my  son,"  resumes  the 
poor,  infirm  woman,  fastened  to  her  couch. 
"  Help,  I  am  afraid  —  they  do  not  come  —  I  am 
alone.  But  what  is  this  noise  ;  it  seems  as  if  I 
perceived  the  dampness  of  the  water  as  if  I  were 
near  it.  What  is  the  matter?  help,  help,''  cried 
she,  collecting  her  strength. 

No  answer,  always  the  same  noise  which  from 
moment  to  moment  seemed  coming  nearer.  The 
unfortunate  Madam  Riverol  attempted  to  rise ; 
she  would  escape.  She  turns  on  her  sofa  and 
exhausts  herself  with  useless  efforts.  Suddenly 
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a  piercing  cry  escapes  her.  The  mystery  of 
this  noise  is  all  at  once  revealed  to  her.  "  The 
inundation ;  pity,  pity,  my  God  !  " 

A  furious  gust  of  wind  broke  the  window 
which  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  chamber.  Ma- 
dam Riverol  could  not  support  this  new  alarm, 
she  fainted  again.  The  water  ascends  ;  already 
it  has  covered  the  first  stairs,  some  inches  more 
and  it  will  bathe  the  feet  of  the  mother  of  Charles, 
Something  like  a  distant  sound  is  heard,  but  so 
weak  that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  and  then 
silence  again  prevails.  But  the  sound  becomes 
more  distinct ;  it  approaches  ;  it  is  like  a  voice 
which  overpowers  the  noise  of  the  water,  and 
which  cries,  "  Mother  !  "  But  alas,  the  cry  is  not 
renewed.  Some  moments  pass  in  uncertainty, 
then  on  the  foaming  water  is  seen  a  black  point, 
which  is  in  motion  ;  a  voice  is  heard,  which 
comes  nearer. 

"  My  mother,  my  mother  ! 

It  is  Charles,  who  escaped  from  one  danger, 
has  precipitated  himself  into  another  to  save  his 
mother  from  death.  Courageous  boy,  he  stems 
the  water  ;  there  he  is,  with  one  hand  he  seizes 
the  window  frame  —  a  last  effort  —  he  is  near  his 
mother.  But  oh  misery,  the  water  comes  in  at 
the  same  time  as  Charles  enters  the  chamber. 
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How  shall  they  be  saved  ?  Too  much  exhausted 
to  bear  his  mother  in  his  arms  and  save  her  by 
swimming,  Charles  seizes  her  in  his  arms  and 
runs,  loaded  with  his  precious  burden  and  seek- 
ing for  a  way  to  escape.  A  door  presents  itself, 
a  stair-case  leading  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  he 
ascends,  lays  his  mother  on  the  leads,  and  breath- 
ing with  difficulty, 

"  Two  hours  more  at  least,"  said  he,  looking 
at  the  water,  "  and  God  will,  I  hope,  take  pity  on 
us." 

Madam  Riverol  recovered  her  senses,  and 
Charles  exhausted  himself  in  making  useless  sig- 
nals, when  night  came  to  throw  a  veil  over  this 
scene  of  desolation. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief  of  Charles 
in  the  thought  of  his  mother's  death,  which 
seemed  inevitable.  Impossible  to  tell  what  pass- 
ed on  this  roof,  their  last  refuge,  during  the  long 
hours  which  followed.  Meantime,  toward  mid- 
night, a  dreadful  noise  was  heard  ;  the  water 
moved  violently,  then  closed  over.  There  was 
no  more  roof,  no  more  house,  only  through  the 
obscurity  one  point  on  the  broad  sheet  of  water 
was  perceptible,  and  one  must  have  a  very  pene- 
trating eye  to  discover  if  this  were  a  boat  or  a 
wreck  of  the  ruined  house. 
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#  #  *  #  # 

The  next  day,  all  the  persons  of  this  drama 
were  met  in  a  pleasant  parlor  in  Narbonne.  A 
man,  whose  dress  announced  wealth,  was  press- 
ing the  hands  of  Charles  with  gratitude,  while 
near  the  fire-place  Madam  Riverol,  with  a  feeble 
voice,  was  conversing  with  a  pale  young  lady ; 
and,  to  complete  the  picture,  the  nurse  Margaret, 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  was  listening  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  to  a  recital  which  the  old  mendicant 
was  giving  her  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  his  head 
uncovered. 

"  Courageous  young  man,"  the  father  of  the 
young  lady,  whom  Charles  had  saved,  was  say- 
ing to  him,  "  henceforth  you  shall  never  leave 
us,  we  will  do  everything  for  your  mother ;  and 
as  to  the  brave  old  man  who  took  my  daughter 
from  your  arms  when  you  leapt  from  the  boat 
with  her,  and  brought  her  so  carefully  on  horse- 
back to  our  home,  where  he  had  no  sooner  de- 
posited her  than  he  returned  with  a  boat  to  your 
assistance,  neither  my  daughter  Grace,  nor  I, 
could  ever  consent  to  his  leaving  us.  We  will 
all  live  together,  united  by  gratitude." 


Note  by  the  Translator.  —  Dreadful  as  this  ac- 
count of  an  inundation  may  appear,  it  does  not  much 
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exceed  the  horrors  which  really  follow  the  sudden  rise 
of  some  of  the  large  rivers  in  France.  Three  years 
ago,  a  terrible  inundation  took  place  and  a  great  many 
lives  were  lost  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
The  sufferings  which  followed  it  were  so  great,  that 
contributions  were  made  all  over  the  kingdom  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rivers 
whose  waters  overflowed. 
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(see  the  title  page.) 

I  HAVE  traced  the  valleys  fair, 
In  May  morning's  dewy  air, 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee; 
Wilt  thou  deign  the  wreath  to  wear, 

Gathered  all  for  thee  ? 
They  are  not  flowers  of  pride, 
For  they  graced  the  dingle  side, 
Yet  they  grew  in  heaven's  smile, 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee ! 

Here 's  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
That  perfumed  the  morning  gale, 

My  fairy  Mary  Lee, 
All  so  spotless  and  so  pale, 

Like  thine  own  purity. 

Here 's  the  violet's  modest  blue, 
That  'neath  hawthor  n  hides  from  view. 
My  gentle  Mary  Lee; 
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While  they  choose  each  lowly  spot, 
The  sun  disdains  them  not, 
My  charming  Mary  Lee. 

Here 's  a  wild  rose  just  in  bud, 
Spring's  beauty  in  its  hood, 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee  ; 
'T  is  the  first  in  all  the  wood 

I  could  find  for  thee. 
Though  a  blush  is  hardly  seen. 
Yet  it  hides  its  worth  within. 

Though  they  deck  no  princely  halls, 
In  boquets  for  glittering  balls, 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee, 
Richer  hues  than  painted  walls 

Will  make  them  dear  to  thee  ; 
For  the  blue  and  laughing  sky 
Spreads  a  grander  canopy 
Than  all  wealth's  golden  shell, 

My  charming  Mary  Lee  ! 
Love  would  make  them  dearer  still. 

That  offers  them  to  thee. 

Leigh  Hunt. 
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In  all  large  cities  and  towns  there  is  usually  a 
body  of  men  who  are  employed  to  walk  about 
the  streets  in  the  night,  to  see  that  all  is  safe. 
They  are  provided  with  rattles  to  give  the  alarm 
if  they  see  fire  breaking  out,  and  they  keep  a 
pretty  sharp  look  out ;  and  if  they  see  persons 
who  are  making  a  disturbance  or  committing 
any  crime,  they  conduct  them  to  the  watch-house 
and  keep  them  close  till  morning. 

Little  Betty  was  the  daughter  of  a  watchman. 
She  had  lost  her  mother,  and  was  the  only  child 
of  Mr.  Brown.  Her  mother  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  before  her  death,  so  that  Betty  had 
learned  to  be  very  careful,  and  do  all  the  work 
about  the  house.  After  the  death  of  her  mother 
she  continued  her  exertions,  and  she  had  been  so 
well  taught  that  she  made  one  of  the  nicest  little 
housekeepers  in  the  world. 

Her  father  had  some  employment  that  kept 
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him  out  a  part  of  the  day ;  but  he  always  per- 
formed the  duty  of  watchman  for  a  part  of  the 
night.  Before  he  went  out  on  this  duty,  he  came 
home  and  took  his  supper,  which  Betty  knew 
how  to  prepare  very  nicely.  She  always  had 
his  watchman's  coat  ready  for  him  hanging  over 
a  chair,  and  his  lantern  trimmed  and  ready  for 
lighting  placed  upon  the  table. 

One  evening,  it  was  in  the  winter  and  quite 
cold,  Betty  had  prepared  everything  as  usual  for 
her  father's  return,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire 
over  which  hung  the  kettle  humming  merrily, 
to  give  notice  that  the  water  almost  boiled. 
Betty  was  a  little  tired,  and  as  she  sat  near  the 
table,  she  had  leaned  over  upon  it,  and  was 
almost  asleep,  when  the  welcome  sound  of  her 
father's  footstep  aroused  her. 

She  got  up  and  welcomed  him  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  The  tea  was  soon  made,  the  cloth  was 
spread,  and  the  watchman  and  his  little  daughter 
sat  down  to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Father,"  said  Betty,  "  I  should  think  you 
would  find  it  very  tedious  and  disagreeable  to  be 
walking  the  streets  in  the  night,  when  everybody 
is  gone  to  bed." 

"  It  is  not  so  pleasant,"  said  the  watchman, 
"  as  lying  down  in  a  warm,  soft  bed  and  sleep- 
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ing  ;  but  no  one  would  be  willing  to  pay  me  for 
doing  that.  But  by  giving  up  a  few  hours  of 
my  sleep,  I  am  able  to  earn  enough  to  support 
you  and  me  comfortably,  and  I  should  be  willing 
to  do  what  was  far  more  disagreeable,  for  that, 
if  it  were  necessary." 

"  And  then  I  suppose  you  sometimes  are  able 
to  be  useful  to  others  beside  me,  father,  and  that 
is  always  pleasant." 

"  Yes,  my  little  girl,  it  is  so.  I  was  one  night 
walking  along  in  the  street,  and  I  saw  some  rays 
of  light  gleaming  out  through  the  cracks  of  a 
small  wood-shed.  I  thought  that  no  one  could 
be  there  with  a  lamp  at  that  time  of  night,  for  it 
was  late.  I  peeped  in  through  a  hole,  and  saw 
a  flame  just  kindling  from  a  barrel  where  ashes 
had  been  carelessly  put  away.  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  aroused  the  people.  A  pail  of  water 
applied  in  time,  put  out  the  flame  and  saved  the 
house,  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  some  of  its  inha- 
bitants." 

"  That  was  good,  papa  ;  and  cannot  you  think 
of  some  more  stories  to  tell  me  of  what  you  have 
seen  in  your  walks,  for  it  is  not  time  by  half  an 
hour  yet  for  you  to  set  out  upon  your  march." 

"  Another  evening,"  said  her  father,  "  I  was 
passing  by  a  large  house  in  one  of  our  principal 
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streets,  and  the  door  opened  and  two  young  wo- 
men came  out.  They  said  a  little  baby  in  the 
family  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  the  croup, 
that  there  was  no  man  in  the  house,  and  that 
they  must  go  for  the  doctor,  for  they  were  afraid 
the  little  baby  would  die  if  it  were  not  relieved. 
They  said  they  felt  a  little  afraid  to  go  through 
the  street  at  that  time  of  night,  but  if  the  watch- 
man would  be  so  good  as  to  go  with  them,  with 
his  good  stout  pole  and  lantern,  they  should  not 
be  afraid. 

"  Of  course  I  was  very  glad  to  help  them,  and 
walked  with  them  to  the  house  of  the  doctor,  in 
the  next  street.  The  doctor  was  soon  ready, 
and  accompanied  them  back.  I  asked  them  to 
allow  me  to  call  the  next  evening  and  inquire 
how  the  sick  child  did.  They  begged  me  to  do 
so,  and  I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  doctor  came 
in  time  to  relieve  it,  and  that  the  little  thing  was 
then  almost  well. 

"  Another  night  I  was  walking  along,  and  saw 
a  party  of  lads  who  were  going  quite  fast  through 
one  of  our  principal  streets.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive me,  for  I  was  just  behind  them.  They 
came  towards  one  of  the  handsome  lamps  light- 
ed with  gas.  '  What  fun  it  would  be,  to  knock 
down  that  old  lamp,'  said  one  of  them.  The 
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Others  thought  the  same,  for  they  were  naughty 
boys,  and  I  am  afraid  too  they  had  been  drinking. 

"  Just  as  one  of  them  had  got  his  cane  up  to 
throw  at  the  poor,  unoffending  lamp,  I  came  up 
to  them,  and  caught  him  fast  by  the  collar. 
'  What  do  you  mean,  you  little  mischievous  fel- 
low,' said  I,  '  by  attempting  to  destroy  the  light 
which  is  placed  there  to  show  the  way  to  people  ?' 

"  The  others  all  ran  away  at  finding  their  com- 
panion in  such  a  plight.  But  I  made  him  tell 
me  his  name,  and  where  he  lived,  and  was  about 
to  take  him  to  the  watch-house,  but  he  assured 
me  that  he  would  never  commit  such  an  offence 
again,  that  he  had  done  this  thoughtlessly,  and 
had  not  reflected  how  wicked  it  was. 

"  I  did  not  let  him  go  till  I  had  led  him  home, 
and  deposited  him  safely  in  the  hands  of  his 
father,  who  promised  to  keep  him  from  going 
out  upon  such  mischievous  errands  again. 

"  I  thus,  my  dear  Betty,  almost  always  find  I 
can  do  some  good  in  my  walks,  and  that  makes 
me  cheerful  and  happy  when  I  am  taking  my 
rounds.  I  sometimes  too  think  how  wonderful  it 
is,  that  all  over  the  world,  at  certain  hours,  dark- 
ness covers  everything,  and  men  and  animals 
close  their  eyes,  and  lie  down  in  an  inactive  and 
helpless  state. 
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"  And  then  I  think  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  watches  over  us  all,  and  who  never  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps  ;  and  I  strive  to  do  my  duty 
faithfully,  that  in  my  small  measure  I  may  be 
like  him. 

"  And  now,  my  little  girl,  I  must  put  on  my 
coat  and  light  my  lantern  ;  and  do  you  tie  on 
your  night-cap,  and  lie  down  on  your  little  bed. 
I  have  a  key  to  let  myself  in,  when  my  watch  is 
over.  But  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers, 
and  ask  God's  blessing  upon  the  poor  night- 
watchman,  and  his  dear  little  daughter." 


THE  TRUMPET  FLOWER  AND  THE 
HUMMING  BIRD. 


(see  frontispiece.) 

Their  plumage  sparkling  with  the  hues  of  ame- 
thyst and  emerald,  ruby  and  topaz,  what  gems 
of  earth  can  rival  those  feathered  jewels  of  the 
air,  the  tiny  Humming  Birds,  which,  in  their 
native  climes,  are  forever  on  the  wing  amidst 
flowers  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  themselves  ? 
Perceptible  to  the  ear  by  the  rushing  sound  of 
his  pinions,  but  so  swift  and  agile  as  almost  to 
elude  the  eye,  an  insect-like  bird  of  this  descrip- 
tion (a  native  of  Carolina)  had  passed  the  live- 
long morning  in  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  sipping,  while  he  rested  on  the  wing,  the 
delicious  nectar  of  which  his  food  consisted- 
His  eccentric  flights  conducted  him,  at  length,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  a  lofty  tree,  which  appeared 
at  a  little  distance  flourishing  in  verdant  health, 
and  adorned  with  gaudy  blossoms ;  but,  on  ap- 
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preaching  nearer,  our  Humming  Bird  discovered 
that  those  blossoms  were  not  its  own,  and  that  its 
seeming  verdure  was  only  a  borrowed  cloak, 
concealing  a  withered,  sapless  trunk.  The  tree 
had  long  ago  been  dead,  and  the  living  leaves 
and  flowers  which  entwined  its  skeleton  were 
those  of  the  Bignonia,  or  Trumpet  Flower  of 
Carolina.  The  long  crimson  and  yellow  bells  of 
this  splendid  climber  were  after  the  Humming 
Bird's  own  heart ;  and  he  was  just  on  the  point 
of  thrusting  his  slender  bill  into  the  pendulent 
tubes  before  him,  when  a  little  feathered  friend  — 
one  who  had  lived  several  summers  longer  than 
himself  —  suddenly  flew  between  the  eager  bird 
and  the  tempting  blossom.  The  eyes  of  the  dis- 
appointed flower-sucker  flashed  as  brightly  as  his 
plumage  at  what  he  considered  a  prodigious 
aflront,  and  he  turned  fiercely  to  resent  it.  "  My 
dear  comrade,"  said  his  friend,  "  prithee  pardon 
my  apparent  rudeness  ;  but  I  only  balked  thy 
appetite  in  order  to  preserve  thy  liberty  and  life. 
Beware  of  yonder  flower !  Seest  thou  not  that 
death  stands  wrapped  within  its  shining  foliage  ? 
and,  believe  me,  destruction  is  also  lurking  within 
that  honied  cup  thou  wert  about  to  taste."  — 
"  And  taste  it  I  certainly  shall,"  returned  the 
other,  knocking  aside  his  friendly  monitor  by  an 
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impatient  jerk  of  his  extended  pinion  ;  "  you 
would  only  reserve  that  flower  for  your  own  en- 
tertainment ;  but  I  can  easily  see  through  such 
pretended  kindness."  "  And  I,  also,  can  fore- 
see your  coming  fate,  to  which,  with  pity,  I  must 
leave  you,"  said  the  elder  Humming  Bird,  cut- 
ting through  the  air  ;  and,  before  the  sound  of 
his  pinions  was  lost  in  distance,  the  little  foolish 
flutterer,  who  despised  advice,  was  struggling  to 
escape  from  the  Trumpet  Flower,  into  which  he 
had  thrust,  not  only  his  bill,  but  his  silken  body. 
Sticking  midway  in  the  crimson  tube,  he  strove 
in  vain  to  burst  it  by  repeated  efforts ;  till,  at 
length,  tired  of  striving  to  regain  his  liberty  by 
force,  he  had  recourse  to  supplication. 

"  Lovely,  but  cruel  flower,"  hummed  he,  in 
his  softest  notes,  "  'tis  hard  to  punish  me  for  only 
worshipping  too  fondly  thy  sweetness  and  thy 
beauty."  The  Bignonia,  deaf  to  his  supplica- 
tion, merely  replied  by  closing  her  elastic  tube 
more  tightly  around  her  victim.  At  that  mo- 
ment an  Indian  girl  happened  to  pass  beneath 
the  withered  tree  :  she  looked  up,  and,  attracted 
by  its  unusual  motion,  her  eye  instantly  rested 
on  the  Trumpet  blossom,  from  which  protruded 
the  struggling  form  of  the  captured  Humming 
Bird.  For  her,  he  was  a  prize  ready  taken  in 
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the  toils.  With  an  agile  bound,  she  reached  the 
little  prisoner  and  his  prison  ;  and,  seizing  both 
together,  pulled  the  latter  from  its  stem. 

In  another  instant  the  flower  was  torn  open, 
the  bee-like  bird  had  breathed  its  last  beneath 
the  rude  grasp  of  his  new  captor,  and  a  few 
more  minutes  saw  him  hung,  like  a  jewelled 
pendant,  to  her  ear.  Thus  did  the  Bird  and  the 
Bignonia  meet  the  fate  they  had  provoked  ;  the 
one,  by  his  obstinacy,  the  other  by  her  want  of 

pity- 

Notes.  —  Humming  Birds  are,  for  the  most  part,  natives 
of  the  West  India  Islands  and  ihe  continent  of  America, 
where  their  elegance  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  color  add  a 
high  finish  to  the  beauty  of  the  western  landscape.  No 
sooner  is  the  sun  risen,  than  numerous  kinds  are  seen  flutter- 
ing abroad  ;  their  wings  are  so  rapid  in  moiion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discern  their  colors  except  by  their  glittering ; 
they  are  never  still,  but  continually  visiting  flower  after 
flower,  and  extracting  the  honey  with  their  forked  tongues, 
which  enter  the  cup  from  whence  they  sip  their  nectar.  In 
their  flight  they  make  a  buzzing  noise  not  unlike  a  spinning- 
wheel,  whence  their  name.  The  nests  of  these  birds  are 
suspended  in  the  air  at  the  extremity  of  an  orange,  citron,  or 
pomegranate  tree,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  straw  hanging 
from  a  hut,  if  they  find  one  to  suit  their  purpose.  The  me- 
thod of  obtaining  these  minute  birds  is  to  shoot  them  with 
sand,  or  by  means  of  the  trunk  gun,  and  they  are  not  difficult 
to  catch  while  humming  at  a  blossom.  They  die  soon  after 
they  are  caught,  and  serve  to  decorate  the  Indian  girls,  who 
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wear  them  as  pendants  from  their  ears,  naming  them,  from 
the  brilliancy  of  their  varied  hues,  sunbeams  or  locks  of  the 
sun. 

The  Bignonia  Radicans,  or  Trumpet  Flower,  is  a  hardy 
climber  of  North  America,  which  mounts  to  the  summit  of 
the  highest  trees,  and  spreads  over  the  tops  of  walls.  Its 
magnificent  flowers  of  crimson  (yellow  based)  come  out  in 
clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  "  In  Carolina,  the  Trum- 
pet Flower  is  frequently  seen  (says  Catesby)  covering  the 
dead  trunks  of  lofty  trees.  Humming  Birds  delight  to  feed 
on  these  flowers,  and,  by  thrusting  themselves  too  far  into 
them,  are  sometimes  caught.  There  is  but  one  kind  of 
Humming  Bird  in  Carolina,  about  the  size  of  a  Humble  Bee, 
which,  in  summer,  frequents  the  northern  continent  as  far  as 
New  England."  —  London  Moral  fancies. 
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Oak  is  the  noblest  tree  that  grows  j 

It  sheltered  once  a  flying  king, 
And  in  its  shady,  graceful  boughs 

The  birds  in  safety  build  and  sing. 

Willow 's  a  sentimental  wood, 

And  many  sonneteers,  to  quicken  'em, 

A  relic  keep  of  that  which  stood 

Before  Pope's  Tusculum  at  Twickenham. 

The  Birch  Tree,  with  its  pendant  curves, 
Exciting  many  a  sad  reflection. 

Not  only  present  praise  deserves, 
But  our  posterior  recollection. 

The  Banyan,  though  unknown  to  us, 
Is  sacred  to  the  Eastern  Magi  j 

Some  like  the  taste  of  Tityrus, 
*'  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi." 
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Some  like  the  Juniper — in  gin 

Some  fancy  that  its  berries  droop,  as 

Knowing  a  poison  lurks  within 

More  rank  than  that  distilled  from  th'  Upas. 

But  he,  who  wants  a  useful  word 

To  tag  a  line  or  point  a  moral, 
Will  find  there 's  none  to  be  preferred 

To  that  inspiring  tree,  the  Laurel. 

Caesar  first  wore  the  badge,  'tis  said, 

'Cause  his  bald  sconce  had  nothing  on  it; 

Knocking  some  millions  on  the  head, 
To  get  his  own  a  leafy  bonnet. 

Luckily  for  the  Laurel's  name, 
Profaned  to  purposes  so  frightful, 

'T  was  worn  by  nobler  heirs  of  fame, 
All  innocent,  and  some  delightful. 

With  its  green  leaves  were  victors  crowned 
In  the  Olympic  games,  for  running. 

Who  wrestled  best,  or  gallopped  round 
The  circus  with  most  speed  and  cunning. 

Apollo,  crowned  with  Bays,  gives  laws 

To  the  Parnassian  Empyrean, 
And  every  school-boy  knows  the  cause. 

Who  ever  dipped  in  Tooke's  Pantheon. 
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For  Bays  did  ancient  bards  compete, 

Gathered  on  Pindus  or  Parnassus, 
And  by  the  leaf  were  paid,  not  sheet  — 

And  that 's  the  reason  they  surpass  us. 

One  wreath  thus  twines  the  heads  about, 
Whose  brains  have  brightened  all  our  sconces, 

And  iliose  who  other's  brains  knocked  out, 
'Cause  they  themselves  were  royal  dunces. 

Men  fight,  in  these  degenerate  days. 
For  crowns  of  gold,  not  laurel  fillets; 

And  bards  who  borrow  fire  from  bays. 
Must  have  them  in  the  grate  for  billets. 

And  that  illustrious  Leaf,  for  which 

Folks  wrote  and  wrestled,  sang  and  blustered. 
Is  now  boiled  down,  to  give  a  rich 

And  dainty  flavor  to  our  custard. 


HAWTHORN  FLOWER. 


A  FAIRY  TALE. 

ALTERED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  COUNT  HAMILTON* 

Far  away  in  a  coiintry,  near  the  rising  sun,  is  a 
land  called  Cashmere.  In  this  country  there 
once  reigned  a  caliph,  who  had  a  heautiful  daugh- 
ter. She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
but  she  lahored  under  an  enchantment.  Who- 
ever looked  at  her  was  struck  blind,  as  if  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning. 

This  was  a  sad  trouble  to  the  poor  caliph  and 
to  all  the  court.  The  bravest  knights  were  struck 
down  by  the  fire  of  her  eyes,  and  though  they 
protested  that  they  would  rather  be  always  blind 
than  not  have  seen  such  beauty,  even  but  for  a 
moment,  yet  the  caliph  could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  services  of  so  many  excellent  and  brave 
young  men. 

At  last  there  appeared  at  the  court  of  the 
caliph  a  certain  knight,  named  Rambler.  He 
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had  been  on  his  travels  all  over  the  country,  and 
in  the  course  of  them  he  had  visited  the  retreat 
of  a  very  powerful  female  magician,  named 
Serena.  He  inquired  of  her  what  could  be  done 
to  relieve  the  princess  from  the  enchantment  un- 
der which  she  labored.  She  informed  him  that 
all  which  was  necessary  to  this  desirable  end, 
was  for  some  brave  knight  to  seek  out  the  haunts 
of  the  wicked  sorceress,  Toothey,  and  release 
from  her  confinement  the  fair  damsel  Hawthorn 
Flower,  whom  she  had  stolen  from  her  home, 
and  who  she  tormented  day  and  night ;  to  pro- 
cure from  the  sorceress  her  diamond  cap,  which 
shone  as  bright  as  the  sun  ;  and  also  to  obtain 
her  musical  mare,  who  from  every  hair  of  her 
mane  had  suspended  a  golden  bell,  which  made 
at  every  motion  the  most  charming  music  in  the 
world. 

The  caliph  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  there 
was  anything  in  the  world  which  could  break 
the  enchantment  which  oppressed  his  daughter, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at  her 
fair  face;  but  he  did  not  know  where  the  sorce- 
ress, Toothey,  lived,  and  he  could  not  think  of 
any  knight  who  was  bold  enough  to  set  out  upon 
any  such  an  adventure. 

But  Kamblcr,  who  was  fond  of  travelling  about, 
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said  he  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  set  out 
in  search  of  the  fair  lady  Hawthorn  Flower,  the 
diamond  cap,  and  the  musical  mare. 

The  king  thanked  him  heartily,  and  offered 
him  money  and  an  army  of  soldiers,  if  he  wished 
for  them  ;  but  he  refused  both,  and  recommend- 
ing himself  to  fortune,  he  set  out  without  any 
help  but  his  own  courage  and  industry. 

While  he  was  in  the  country  of  Cashmere,  his 
journey  afforded  him  only  pleasure.  Flowers 
sprung  up  under  his  feet,  peaches  and  figs  fell 
into  his  mouth  whenever  he  raised  his  head,  the 
richest  melons  offered  themselves  to  him  on 
every  side,  and  a  continual  spring  made  the  air 
pure  and  mild.  If  he  felt  tired,  a  vast  orange 
grove  beside  a  fresh  stream  presented  itself  to 
him,  offered  him  its  fresh  and  delicious  shade, 
while  the  birds  lulled  him  to  sleep  with  the  most 
melodious  airs,  for  there  was  not  a  nightingale  in 
the  whole  kingdom  who  did  not  know  music,  nor 
a  tomtit  who  did  not  sing  by  note.  But  as  soon 
as  he  had  passed  the  mountains,  which  shut  in 
this  charming  country  on  every  side,  he  found 
only  deserts  or  woods  full  of  such  wild  beasts 
that  the  tigers  and  leopards  are  mere  sheep  to 
them.    But  it  was  necessary  to  cross  these  for- 
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ests,  in  order  to  reach  the  dwelling  of  the  sor- 
ceress, Toothey. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  even  these  wild  beasts 
knew  his  design,  for  instead  of  troubling  them- 
selves to  come  towards  him,  they  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  right  and  left,  three  hydras,  ten 
rhinoceroses,  and  some  half  a  dozen  griffons, — 
and  filled  up  the  path  through  which  he  was  to  go. 

He  knew,  however,  whom  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  after  having  examined  their  countenances, 
he  judged  that  they  were  about  making  an  attack 
upon  him,  and  as  the  beasts  were  much  the 
i^trongest  party,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 

He  waited  till  the  night  came,  keeping  up  a 
good  watch  about  his  camp,  and  toward  the 
second  watch,  having  made  up  a  bunch  of  fag- 
ots of  the  dried  branches  he  could  find,  he  set 
fire  to  them  whh  his  gun,  put  the  burning  sticks 
at  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  and  marched  straight 
up  to  his  enemies. 

All  wild  beasts  fear  fire,  and  as  soon  as  these 
animals  saw  the  light  of  the  burning  fagtjts  they 
began  to  give  way.  Rambler  perceiving  it, 
shouted  aloud,  and  made  all  sorts  of  noises,  at 
which  they  dispersed,  and  he  made  his  way 
out  of  the  woods  just  at  daylight. 
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He  did  not  dare  stop  to  rest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  a  dangerous  place.  The  sun  was 
rising,  and  displayed  to  him  something  bright  in 
the  middle  of  a  narrow  path.  He  followed  this 
path,  but  after  having  walked  a  long  distance, 
to  reach  what  always  seemed  just  as  far  off,  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  and  rest  himself  from 
his  vexation  and  fatigue.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  on  the  grass,  what  he  had  seen  rose  up 
into  the  air,  and,  the  most  beautiful  bird  in  the 
world  rested  upon  a  shrub  four  paces  from  him. 
The  feathers  of  his  wings  were  in  part  blue  and 
gold,  in  part*  red  and  white,  his  bill  and  claws 
were  of  gold  ;  he  was  formed  like  a  parrot,  but 
rather  larger  than  birds  of  that  species  usually 
are. 

Rambler,  who  viewed  him  attentively,  was 
charmed  with  his  beauty  ;  something  more  than 
curiosity  induced  him  to  go  towards  the  bird,  but 
he  feared^o  drive  him  away. 

The  parrot,  however,  did  not  appear  alarmed, 
for  after  having  looked  about  the  bush  in  which 
he  was  sitting,  for  some  time,  he  pulled  out  a 
little  bag  which  he  put  on  the  ground,  untied  it 
very  carefully,  took  out  of  it  a  pinch  or  two  of 
salt,  which  he  began  to  peck  at,  after  having 
scattered  it  about  with  his  feet. 
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"  Parrot,  my  dear,"  said  Rambler, "  do  not  eat 
the  salt,  it  will  make  you  ill."  The  parrot 
laughed  aloud,  though  he  looked  very  grave. 
"  My  faith,"  cried  the  other,  "  this  is  an  agreea- 
ble parrot,  he  is  a  real  Phoenix."  "  Kambler," 
said  the  parrot,  and  flew  away. 

Rambler  having  lost  sight  of  the  beautiful 
bird,  picked  up  the  bag  of  salt,  and  walked  along. 
He  hoped  the  bird  might  come  back  to  him  since 
he  had  possession  of  his  bag  of  food.  His  path 
led  him  through  barren  and  uninhabited  places, 
and  as  night  drew  on,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  mis- 
erable cottage,  where  he  found  a  poor  man  and 
his  wife.  They  received  him  kindly,  and  gave 
him  such  refreshment  and  rest  as  their  cottage 
afforded.  By-and-by  their  son  came  home,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  few  poor  goats,  of  which  he  had 
been  taking  care  through  the  day. 

The  next  morning  Rambler  bought  of  these 
people  a  few  of  their  goats,  and  a  dress  of  goat- 
herd's clothes  of  the  son,  for  which  he  gave  them 
money  enough  to  make  them  happy  all  the  rest 
of  their  days.  He  then  took  leave  of  them,  put 
on  the  goatherd's  clothes  and  drove  off  his  goats. 

He  arrived  after  some  time  at  a  pleasant  grove, 
watered  by  a  clear  stream,  where  he  stopped  to 
rest  himself  and  allow  his  goats  to  drink ;  while 
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he  was  reposing  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he 
saw  a  lady  draw  near,  who  aroused  all  his  atten- 
tion. From  her  freshness,  you  might  have  taken 
her  for  the  dawn  of  a  summer  day  ;  from  her 
height,  for  the  fairest  of  goddesses,  and  from 
her  grace,  for  all  the  graces  collected  in  one 
person. 

The  fair  creature  drew  near  the  fountain,  filled 
the  pitcher  she  had  brought  with  her,  seated  her- 
self by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and,  clasping  her 
hands,  looked  sadly  into  the  water.  She  bewail- 
ed, in  a  gentle  tone,  her  state,  and  called  herself 
the  most  unfortunate  of  mortals.  Rambler,  in  the 
meantime,  had  driven  his  goats  aside  that  he 
might  not  alarm  the  fair  stranger,  who,  after 
having  bathed  her  weeping  eyes  and  her  fair 
hands  in  the  pure  stream,  took  up  her  pitcher 
and  went  away. 

He  spent  the  day  in  this  grove,  and  when  the 
night  came  on  he  left  his  goats  there  and  went 
into  the  plain  beyond  in  search  of  adventures. 

The  farther  he  proceeded  the  less  he  knew 
where  he  was  going.  After  wandering  about  for 
some  time,  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  discovered  to 
him  a  large,  low  house,  at  about  two  hundred 
paces  from  him.  This  light  having  disappeared, 
he  succeeded  in  feeling  his  way,  in  the  dark,  to  the 
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house.  He  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  sorceress,  and  not  thinking  proper  to 
present  himself  at  the  door,  he  climbed  up  on  the 
roof. 

It  was  covered  ou\y  with  straw,  and  having 
listened  for  some  time  without  hearing  anything, 
he  removed,  as  carefully  as  he  could,  some  of 
the  straw  from  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
through  the  opening  which  he  made,  he  saw  the 
horrible  Toothey,  who,  muttering  some  horrible 
words,  was  throwing  herbs  and  roots  into  a  great 
caldron,  which  was  on  the  fire.  She  was  ex- 
tremely ugly,  and  had  a  horrible  long  tooth, 
which  extended  out  far  over  her  lip,  and  from 
which  monstrocity  she  probably  derived  her  name 
of  Toothey. 

She  was  stirring  round  and  round  the  contents 
of  the  caldron,  and  having  thrown  in  three  crabs 
and  three  bats,  she  began  to  say, 

"  Creeping  crab  and  flying  bat, 
In  the  caldron  here  I  throw, 
By  my  charmed  mare  and  hat 
My  lover  soon  my  power  shall  know." 

"  Her  lover  !  "  thought  Rambler,  "  he  must  be 
one  of  those  monsters  which  I  met  in  the  forest." 
Meantime  the  sorceress  now  and  then  put  her 
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finger,  which  had  a  nail  almost  as  long  as  her 
tooth,  into  her  broth,  and  tasted  in  this  way  of 
her  delicate  compost. 

In  the  chimney-corner  was  a  little  monster, 
more  ugly  and  frightful  even  than  his  mother. 

The  beauty  whom  Rambler  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  was  on  her  knees  before  this  creature, 
batliing  his  ugly  feet  with  her  snow-white  arms 
and  her  lily  hands.  Old  Toothey  perceiving  that 
the  poor  girl  was  weeping,  scolded  her  in  a  loud 
tone,  and  told  her  she  might  be  thankful  that  she 
was  permitted  to  do  anything  for  him  who  was 
soon  to  be  her  husband. 

Rambler  could  not  help  groaning  at  hearing 
these  words.  The  old  woman  heard  him,  and 
looked  up,  but  he,  for  fear  of  being  discovered, 
scrambled  down  from  the  roof  and  ran  away. 

The  next  morning  the  fair  girl  came  again  to 
the  fountain.  Rambler  awaited  her,  and  this 
time  entered  into  conversation  with  her.  She. 
told  him  that  she  was  Hawthorn  Flower,  and  re- 
lated to  him  how  much  she  suffered  from  the 
wicked  sorceress  who  had  her  in  her  power. 

The  young  man  promised  to  exert  all  his 
power  to  deliver  her  from  her  tormentor.  She 
informed  him  exactly  where  the  stable  of  the 
musical  mare  was  situated,  and  told  him  it  was 
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never  fastened,  because  there  was  no  fear  of  a 
horse  being  stolen,  who  could  not  make  the  least 
motion  without  being  heard,  and  the  harmony  of 
whose  bells  grew  louder  and  louder  as  soon  as 
she  left  the  stable.  Hawthorn  Flower  did  not 
dare  to  remain  long,  but  she  grieved  to  part  from 
her  new  friend,  and  looked  back  upon  him  un- 
til distance  concealed  him  from  her  view. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Rambler  set  himself 
to  thinking  of  the  ways  and  means  he  should  em- 
ploy to  rescue  the  poor  girl,  and  get  possession 
of  Jinglia,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  mare, 
and  the  shining  hat.  He  drove  away  some  little 
boys  who  had  come  with  birdlime  to  catch  the 
poor  little  birds,  and  took  away  their  birdlime 
from  them,  for  fear  they  should  make  use  of  it 
in  his  absence  ;  and  when  night  drew  near  he 
went  towards  the  stable  of  Jinglia,  carrying  his 
bag  of  salt,  and  the  birdlime  he  had  taken  from 
the  boys.  A  pretty  preparation  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition—  powerful  arms  to  protect  him  from 
the  might  of  a  sorceress,  from  whom  he  was 
about  to  take  all  her  treasures ! 

A  melodious  sound  drew  him  towards  the 
stable  of  Jinglia.  He  reached  it  just  as  she  was 
about  to  lie  down.  She  was  the  handsomest, 
the  most  gentle,  the  finest  animal  in  the  world. 
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He  caressed  her  kindly  with  his  hand,  as  he  sa- 
luted her.  She  seemed  greatly  affected  with  the 
respect  he  showed  her,  and  would  have  done 
anything  for  him,  for  she  was  accustomed  to  see 
no  one  but  the  sorceress  and  her  son,  who  fed 
her,  and  often  treated  her  ill ;  moreover,  he  was 
so  ugly  that  she  would  have  frequently  preferred 
to  have  fasted  rather  than  have  been  compelled 
to  see  him. 

When  he  saw  her  so  kindly  disposed,  he  filled 
all  her  bells  with  sand,  and  covered  them  with 
the  birdlime  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  prevent 
its  falling  out.  When  he  had  finished,  the  docile 
Jinglia  got  up  herself  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing now  about  her  which  made  a  noise. 

Rambler  repeated  his  caresses,  saddled  her, 
put  on  her  bridle,  and  leaving  her  in  the  stable, 
he  went  toward  the  dwelling  of  Toothey.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  it,  he  posted  himself  on  the 
roof,  with  the  same  precaution  as  he  had  done 
the  day  before.  He  did  not  know  why  he  kept 
the  bag  of  salt  in  his  hands,  wherever  he  went, 
but  he  soon  saw  the  reason.  He  saw  through  the 
same  opening  the  same  objects  he  had  seen  the 
night  before  ;  Hawthorn  Flower  seemed  more 
unhappy  than  ever.  The  sorceress  made  her  sit 
in  the  chimney  corner,  while  the  ugly  Toothey- 
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let  was  stretched  out  near  her  with  his  head  on 
her  lap. 

Rambler  felt  all  the  grief  of  the  fair  girl. 
Toothey,  intent  upon  her  spells,  kept  stirring  the 
caldron,  putting  in,  from  time  to  time,  some  new 
drug,  and  repeating  what  she  had  said  the  night 
before.  Rambler  wished  to  add  something  of 
his  to  her  soup,  and  from  the  chimney  top  he 
emptied  down  into  the  caldron  his  bag  of  salt. 
The  sorceress  did  not  perceive  it  until  she  went 
to  taste  it  again ;  she  then  groaned  and  tasted 
anew,  and  finding  that  the  compound  was  spoiled 
by  some  ingredient  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 
she  gave  a  cry  as  loud  as  if  fifteen  thousand 
owls  had  hooted  at  once. 

She  hastily  pulled  off  her  pot  from  the  fire, 
and  gave  the  innocent  Hawthorn  Flower  a  knock, 
which  almost  made  her  fall  over,  and  awoke 
Tootheylet  who  struck  her  again  for  having 
wakened  him. 

Rambler,  who  saw  the  whole,  felt  as  if  he  had 
received  fifty  knocks,  and  as  many  stabs  of  a 
dagger  in  his  heart.  His  anger  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence,  and  he  was  about  to  spoil  all  by 
attempting  to  take  vengeance  on  the  sorceress, 
when  she,  after  having  praised  her  son  for  his 
noble  resentment,  ordered  him  to  get  some  wa- 
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ter  from  the  fountain.  "  Go,  my  little  darling," 
said  she,  "  this  ugly  creature  shall  take  my  hat 
to  give  you  light ;  I  would  send  her  alone,  but 
the  hat  has  no  virtue  unless  it  is  worn  on  the 
head  of  a  woman,  and  she  who  wears  it  must 
carry  nothing  else.  Go,  my  son,  take  the  pitch- 
er, do  not  fear  the  spirits,  they  dare  not  approach 
when  the  hat  shines,  and  when  you  come  back 
you  shall  marry  this  little  torment." 

"  I  give  you  my  leave,"  said  Rambler,  as  he 
descended,  "  when  he  does  come  back."  He 
took  care,  however,  not  to  speak  loud.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  ground,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  and  placed  himself  between  the  house  and 
the  fountain.  He  saw  immediately  all  the  place 
illuminated  as  if  in  broad  day.  The  lovely  Haw- 
thorn Flower  was  the  first  object  which  presented 
itself  to  him  ;  she  looked  so  brilliant,  notwith- 
standing the  splendor  of  the  hat,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  gave  light  even  to  the  diamonds.  The 
little  ugly  dwarf  dragged  along  by  her  as  well  as 
he  could.  As  soon  as  Rambler  saw  him  he  tied 
his  pocket  handkerchief  over  the  face  of  the 
little  monster,  and  putting  him  under  his  arm  as 
one  does  a  dog,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Hawthorn 
Flower,  and  hastened  with  her  to  the  stable. 

He  found  Jinglia  there,  in  the  same  state  in 
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which  he  had  left  her.  He  informed  Hawthorn 
Flower  of  his  plan  in  a  few  words.  She  was  so 
alarmed  for  Rambler,  as  well  as  herself,  that  she 
consented  to  anything  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  horrible  sorceress.  Rambler  hastened 
to  tie  Tootheylet  to  the  post  of  the  manger,  fill  his 
mouth  with  straw,  and  cover  him  all  up  with 
straw  excepting  his  head. 

Having  finished  this  ceremony,  he  patted  Jing- 
lia,  and  placing  Hawthorn  Flower  on  the  saddle, 
he  jumped  up  behind  her,  and  soon  turned  his 
back  on  the  palace  of  the  sorceress. 

Though  Jinglia  went  swifter  than  the  wind, 
she  was  more  easy  to  her  riders  than  a  boat. 
Rambler,  wishing  to  take  all  the  advantage  he 
could  from  her  speed,  left  the  reins  loose  for  the 
space  of  an  hour ;  but,  judging  that  he  had 
gone  fifty  leagues  in  that  time,  he  thought  it  safe 
to  let  the  mare  take  a  little  breath. 

While  the  mare  trotted  along  slowly.  Rambler 
told  her  his  story  :  How  he  had  a  brother  named 
Phenix,  and  how,  when  their  father  died,  they 
set  out  to  seek  their  fortune ;  how  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  good  magician  Serena, 
and  how  she  had  informed  him  that  the  Princess 
of  Cashmere  could  only  be  cured  from  her  en- 
chantment when  Hawthorn  Flower  was  released 
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from  Toothey,  and  the  king  should  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  musical  mare  and  the  shining  cap. 

He  related  to  her  what  had  befallen  him  on 
his  travels,  and  described  to  her  the  remarkable 
bird  from  whom  he  had  received  the  bag  of  salt, 
which  had  been  so  useful  in  breaking  up  the 
spells  of  the  old  sorceress. 

While  he  was  speaking.  Hawthorn  Flower 
pointed  with  her  finger  to  a  bank  near  them, 
when,  on  turning  towards  it,  he  perceived  this 
same  bird  he  had  been  describing,  in  all  the  glo- 
ry of  his  plumage.  The  wonderful  bird  also 
appeared  to  notice  the  travellers,  for  he  flew 
along  at  their  side,  and  kept  company  with  them 
all  the  rest  of  their  journey. 

Nothing  occurred  to  create  any  alarm  to  the 
riders.  Rambler  took  an  opportunity,  when  they 
were  resting,  to  tell  Hawthorn  Flower,  that  the 
moment  he  saw  her  at  the  fountain,  he  had  fallen 
most  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  that  ^he 
should  never  be  happy  unless  she  became  his 
wife. 

Hawthorn  Flower,  who  was  as  true  as  steel, 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  she  on  her  part  had 
been  very  much  pleased  with  Rambler,  but,  she 
added,  that  their  acquaintance  had  been  short, 
and  she  felt  herself  unable  to  pledge  herself  to 
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him,  after  having  known  him  so  little  while,  but 
that,  if,  when  she  reached  the  good  Serena,  whom 
Rambler  now  for  the  first  time  learned  was  her 
aunt,  she  could  obtain  her  consent,  she  had  no 
doubt  she  should  soon  be  able  to  return  his  affec- 
tion. Rambler  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
this,  and  as  she  assured  him  she  had  never  seen 
any  man  she  thought  half  so  handsome  or  agree- 
able, he  thought  it  best  not  to  despair. 

They  jogged  along  very  pleasantly,  the  beau- 
tiful parrot  keeping  them  company  until  they 
reached  the  palace  of  the  ^ood  Serena.  She 
most  tenderly  embraced  her  niece,  thanked  Ram- 
bler, most  warmly  for  his  prudence  and  courage 
in  the  management  of  the  matter.  She  no  soon- 
er saw  the  beautiful  parrot,  than  she  pronounced 
a  few  words  over  him,  and,  instead  of  a  parrot, 
the  brother  of  Rambler,  Phenix,  stood  before 
them.  He,  too,  had  been  under  the  power  of 
Toothey,  and  could  only  be  released  from  her 
spells  when  she  had  lost  the  hat  and  mare. 

The  whole  party,  after  having  rested  them- 
selves, proceeded,  in  such  carriages  and  equi- 
pages as  pleased  them  best,  to  the  court  of  the 
caliph  of  Cashmere,  where  they  were  joyfully  re- 
ceived. The  sand  and  birdlime  were  removed 
from  the  bells  of  the  musical  mare,  and  the  light 
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of  the  diamond  cap  was  so  brilliant  that  the  fire 
faded  from  the  eyes  of  the  princess,  and  though 
they  still  retained  their  beauty,  they  were  per- 
fectly harmless. 

The  last  effect  of  their  lustre  was  to  strike 
Prince  Phenix  with  the  most  violent  passion  for 
the  princess  ;  but,  as  he  was  handsome  as  a  man 
as  he  had  been  as  a  parrot,  and  much  more  elo- 
quent, he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  ac- 
ceptable to  the  princess.  Rambler,  who  had 
now  dropped  this  name,  which  was  not  his  true 
one,  but  merely  assumed  for  his  travels,  now 
urged  his  suit  so  warmly  as  Prince  Mirabeau, 
that  the  fair  Hawthorn  Flower  was  at  last  forced 
to  say  yes  ;  and  the  marriages  of  Phenix  and 
the  princess  of  Cashmere,  and  that  of  Mirabeau 
and  the  fair  Hawthorn  Flower  were  celebrated 
at  the  same  time,  with  great  magnificence. 

After  the  marriage  festivities  were  over,  and 
the  bridal  couples  had  each  retired  to  the  fairest 
corners  of  Cashmere  to  pass  the  honey-moon, 
Serena  amused  the  leisure  of  a  morning  by  dis- 
covering, by  means  of  her  magic  skill,  what  had 
become  of  the  sorceress  Toothey.  She  looked 
into  a  glass  which  showed  a  picture  of  the  old 
woman,  when  she  discovered  that  her  mare  and 
hat  were  gone.   She  had  just  perceived  the  head 
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of  her  son  enveloped  m  Rambler's  handkerchief. 
She  thought  it  must  be  the  young  man  lying 
'  down  for  xost ;  and,  without  saying  a  word,  she 
ran  for  a  coal  of  fire  and  threw  it  into  the  straw. 
It  blazed  up  in  a  moment,  —  and  before  the  old 
woman,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  her  wits  as 
well  as  her  horse  and  hat  and  young  lady,  could 
get  out  of  the  barn,  it  was  enveloped  in  flames, 
and  neither  she  nor  her  son  Tootheylet  were 
ever  heard  of  again.  But,  as  she  had  been  the 
terror  of  all  the  neighborhood  for  many  years, 
nobody  mourned  for  her. 

Serena  had  got  tired  of  her  magic,  and  took 
to  working  worsted,  in  which  she  spent  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  very  quietly  ;  and  the  two  princes 
and  their  wives  lived  together  so  long  and  so 
happily,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  write  down 
their  history,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation. 


THE  GOOD  SON. 


The  father  of  William  was  advanced  in  life. 
He  had  lived  for  many  years  in  one  of  the  light- 
houses which  are  placed  along  our  coast,  to  warn 
the  mariner,  as  he  approaches  the  shore,  where 
danger  lies.  He  had  been  a  watchful  guardian 
of  the  light  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  many  were 
the  vessels  to  which  he  had  carried  relief  in  his 
boat. 

He  was  now  old,  but  he  still  lived  with  his 
wife  in  the  lighthouse,  the  duties  of  light-keeper 
being  performed  by  his  son  William.  He  was  a 
most  active  and  persevering  young  man,  and 
having  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  a  sailor, 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  boat. 

As  his  parents  grew  old,  he  gave  up  his  dis-^ 
tant  voyages,  and  came  to  establish  himself  with 
them  in  the  lighthouse,  relieving  his  father  from 
the  labor  of  the  officer,  and  cheering  his  parentis 
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when  he  was  at  home  with  accounts  of  voyages 
he  had  made  and  curiosities  he  had  seen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  One  night  there  was  a 
tremendous  thunder  storm,  the  wind  blew  vio- 
lently, and  the  perfectly  pitchy  darkness  was^ 
only  relieved  by  the  sharp  strokes  of  lightning 
which  now  and  then  parted  the  black  clouds, 
and  which  was  followed  by  very  heavy  thunder. 

During  this  storm,  the  inhabitants  of  the  light- 
house heard  guns  of  distress  from  a  ship  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  trimmed  the  light  in  their 
beacon,  and  did  everything  they  could  to  warn 
the  poor  mariners  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
rocks  on  which  their  beacon  was  placed.  They 
heard  the  guns  from  time  to  time,  so  that  they 
knew  that  the  vessel  still  rode  out  the  storm. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  the  storm  abated 
somewhat,  the  clouds  parted,  and  William  and 
his  father  were  able  to  descry  a  vessel  in  the 
distance.  William  immediately  got  out  his  boat 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  vessel.  His  aged 
father  was  very  desirous  to  accompany  him;  but 
William  convinced  his  father  that  he  should  be 
able  to  manage  his  boat  perfectly  well  alone. 
Tha  old  folks  gave  him  their  blessing,  and  from 
the  steps  of  their  exposed  dwelling  they  watched 
their  adventurous  son.    They  saw  him  bravely 
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stemming  the  stormy  sea ;  sometimes  his  light 
boat  was  lifted  high  on  the  top  of  a  giant  wave, 
and  sometimes  it  sunk  down  so  low  that  they  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  their  dear  son. 

At  last,  to  their  great  joy,  they  perceived  he 
had  reached  the  ship.  He  had  gone  on  board, 
^and,  from  the  movements  which  followed,  they 
knew  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  mariners  a  place 
where  their  boats  could  land  the  passengers  in 
safety.  But  the  storm  gradually  abated,  and  the 
ship,  which  had  borne  the  tempest  so  bravely,  was 
found  not  to  have  suffered  any  material  injury, 
and  was  able  in  a  few  hours  to  pursue  her 
voyage. 

A  young  artist,  who  was  on  board  the  vessel, 
concluded,  however,  to  leave  it  at  this  time,  and 
accepted  William's  proposition  to  return  with 
him  to  the  lighthouse.  The  sea  had  now  become 
comparatively  calm,  and  as  they  approached  the 
rock  on, which  the  lighthouse  stood,  they  discov- 
ered the  aged  pair  anxiously  looking  out  for  their 
son.  The  whole  scene  was  so  picturesque,  that 
the  young  man  made  a  drawing  of  it,  a  copy  of 
which  we  place  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


THE  PARTY  ON  THE  CANAL. 


The  first  canals  were  rivers ;  and  people  early 
found  out  methods  of  travelling  upon  them  on 
rafts  or  in  canoes,  and  finally  in  boats  of  various 
kinds,  pushed  forward  by  oars  or  steam. 

But  the  rivers  did  not  always  run  exactly  the 
way  it  was  most  convenient  and  desirable  for 
people  to  travel,  and  so  they  found  out  ways  of 
making  artificial  rivers,  or  canals,  cutting  a  bed 
to  hold  the  water  and  covering  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  it  with  stones  or  some  hard  clay,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  running  out.  All  this  was 
a  pretty  easy  matter,  while  the  canal  went  along 
on  even  ground ;  but  if  the  ground  rose  up 
where  they  wanted  it  to  go,  it  required  some 
contrivance  to  make  the  water  walk  up  hill. 

So  wise  men  set  their  heads  to  work,  and  con- 
trived a  way  by  which  they  could  go  up  stairs, 
as  it  were,  in  the  canal  boat.  They  made  what 
they  called  locks,  which  were  great  boxes,  into 
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which  the  boat  goes  and  is  shut  in  by  a  gate. 
The  water  is  allowed  to  run  in  till  it  rises  to  a 
certain  height,  lifting  the  boat  with  it,  when  the 
gate  above  opens  and  it  sails  forward.  If  only  a 
'  small  rise  is  to  be  made,  there  is  but  one  lock  or 
stair  ;  if  the  ascent  is  greater,  there  are  two  or 
more  ;  and  then,  after  the  boat  has  passed  into 
one  lock,  the  gate  shuts  behind  it  and  it  is  raised 
in  another,  till  it  can  pass  through  to  the  higher 
level.  This  and  the  other  curiosities  of  a  canal 
cannot  be  very  well  described,  but  those  young 
people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  travel  on  the 
great  Erie  canal,  or  any  of  the  smaller  ones  in 
the  country,  will  be  very  much  pleased,  if  they 
have  opportunity  to  examine  the  machinery  of 
the  canal.  A  good  idea  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  account  of  Marco  Paul's  travels,  a  very  in- 
teresting book  written  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  re- 
cently published  in  Boston. 

The  boats  used  on  canals  are  generally  some- 
what like  the  one  drawn  in  the  little  sketch  pre- 
fixed to  this  article.  As  the  travelling  is  rather 
slow,  the  boat  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  house  to 
protect  the  passengers  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  boat  is  carried  forward  by  a  horse  attached 
to  a  long  rope.    The  horse  walks  on  the  tow- 
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path  on  the  side  of  the  canal,  a  man  or  boy 
generally  riding  on  his  back  to  guide  him. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  asked  permission 
to  take  a  trip  in  a  canal  boat,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  work  his  passage,  that  is,  pay  for  his  pas-  * 
sage  in  work  instead  of  money.  They  told  him 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  unless  he  chose 
to  walk  beside  and  drive  the  horse  on  the  tow- 
path.  He  consented  to  this  arrangement ;  but 
on  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  said, 
"  If  it  were  not  for  the  name  of  riding  in  the 
canal  boat,  he  might  as  well  have  walked." 

A  party,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother,  and 
several  children,  once  started  upon  a  canal  expe- 
dition from  Boston  to  Chelmsford.  The  canal 
on  which  they  went  is  called  the  Middlesex  canal. 
They  found  themselves,  on  a  warm  summer 
morning,  in  a  pretty  comfortable  boat,  not  much 
unlike  the  one  in  the  picture,  although  it  was 
longer  and  had  more  windows  at  the  sides,  which 
made  it  more  pleasant.  Mrs.  Green,  the  mother 
of  the  family,  had  with  her  an  infant  baby,  and 
she  found  the  stuffed  seats  of  the  canal  boat 
formed  quite  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  little  fel- 
low when  he  grew  sleepy.  The  little  boys  of 
the  party,  William  and  Arthur,  had  provided 
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themselves  with  little  wooden  boats,  which  they 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  pieces  of  twine.  Holding 
the  other  end  of  the  twine  in  their  hands,  they 
took  considerable  pleasure  in  seeing  their  little 
boats  keep  up  bravely  with  the  canal  boat,  or  the 
fun  was  considered  about  as  good  if  the  boat 
upset  or  was  whirled  about  by  the  current  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  boat  in  the  water. 

Some  parts  of  the  way,  the  sides  of  the  canal 
were  lined  with  blackberry  bushes,  and  when  it 
was  narrow,  some  of  the  more  active  gentlemen 
of  the  party  would  jump  ashore,  and  come  back 
with  a  supply  of  branches  of  the  blackberry 
bushes  filled  with  the  ripe  fruit. 

There  was  a  poor,  sick  man  in  the  boat,  who 
had  been  taken  ill  in  Boston,  and  was  now  on 
his  way  to  his  parents  in  the  country.  He  had  a 
bed  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  on  which 
he  was  stretched,  and  a  kind  sister  took  care  of 
him  and  cheered  him  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
his  mother  and  pleasant  country  home  again. 

Well,  the  party  jogged  along  through  the 
whole  of  a  long  summer's  day,  and  about  sun- 
down reached  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  from  Boston.  They  went 
to  a  little  public  house  there,  and  after  looking 
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about  at  the  garden,  the  chickens,  and  other 
country  curiosities,  the  children  were  not  sorry 
to  go  to  bed. 

This  expedition  took  place  about  twenty  years 
ago.  People  were  just  then  beginning  to  build 
some  manufactories  in  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Chelmsford,  which  has  since  been  called  Lowell. 

Since  then,  a  great  many  manufactories  have 
been  built  in  Lowell,  and  it  has  become  a  large 
city.  A  rail-road  to  Boston  has  been  made,  and 
instead  of  a  party  being  a  whole  day  creeping  up 
in  a  boat,  on  the  canal,  it  may  now  be  whirled 
up  in  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  what  was  at  that 
time  a  small  country  village,  is  now  the  largest 
manufacturing  town  in  America. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  FOR  THE  KEEPSAKE. 

In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  two  men,  one  young,  the  other  rather 
advanced  in  years,  were  descending  the  village 
street,  which  was  made  uneven  and  almost  im- 
passable by  stones  and  puddles. 

Opposite  to  them,  and  ascending  this  same 
street,  a  laborer  fastened  to  a  sort  of  dray  laden 
with  a  cask,  was  slowly  advancing,  and  beside 
him  a  little  girl  of  about  eight  years  old,  who 
was  holding  the  end  of  the  barrow.  Suddenly 
the  wheel  went  over  an  enormous  stone,  which 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  car  leaned 
towards  the  side  of  the  child. 

"  The  man  must  be  intoxicated,"  cried  the 
young  person,  stepping  forward  to  prevent  the 
overturn  of  the  dray.  When  he  reached  the 
spot,  he  perceived  that  the  man  was  blind. 

"  Blind  !  "  said  he,  turning  towards  his  old 
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friend.  But  the  latter,  making  him  a  sign  to  be 
silent,  placed  his  hand,  without  speaking,  on  that 
of  the  laborer,  while  the  little  girl  smiled.  The 
blind  man  immediately  raised  his  head,  —  his 
sightless  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  two  gen- 
tlemen ;  his  face  shone  with  an  intelligent  and 
natural  pleasure,  and,  pressing  closely  the  hand 
which  held  his  own,  he  said,  with  an  accent  of 
tenderness,  "  Mr.  Desgranges  !  " 

"  How  !  "  said  the  young  man,  moved  and 
surprised,  "  he  knew  you  by  the  touch  of  your 
band." 

"  I  do  not  need  even  that,"  said  the  blind 
man ;  "  when  he  passes  me  in  the  street,  I  say 
to  myself,  '  that  is  his  step.'  "  And,  seizing  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Desgranges,  he  kissed  it  with  ardor. 
"  It  was  indeed  you,  Mr.  Desgranges,  who  pre- 
vented my  falling  —  always  you." 

"  Why,"  said  the  young  man,  "  do  you  expose 
yourself  to  such  accidents,  by  dragging  this 
cask." 

"  One  must  do  his  business,  sir,"  replied  he^ 
gaily. 

"  Your  business  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly,"  added  Mr.  Desgranges; 
"  James  is  our  water-carrier.  But  I  shall  scold 
him  for  going  out  without  his  wife  to  guide  him." 
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*'  My  wife  was  gone  away  —  I  took  the  little 
girl.  One  must  be  a  little  energetic,  must  he 
not  ?  And,  you  see,  I  have  done  very  well,  since 
I  have  seen  you  again,  my  dear  Mr.  Desgranges^ 
and  you  have  assisted  me." 

"  Come,  James,  finish  now  serving  your  cus- 
tomers, and  then  you  can  call  and  see  me.  I 
aim  going  home." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Good-by,  sir;  good-by,  sir." 
And  he  started  again,  dragging  his  cask,  while 
the  child  turned  towards  the  gentlemen  her  rosy 
and  smiling  face. 

"  Blind,  and  a  water-carrier !  "  repealed  the 
young  man,  as  they  walked  along. 

"  Ah,  our  James  astonishes  you,  my  young 
friend  ;  yes,  it  is  one  of  those  miracles  like  that 
of  a  paralytic  who  walks.  Should  you  like  to 
know  his  story  }  " 

"  Tell  it  to  me." 

"  I  will  do  so  ;  it  does  not  abound  in  facts  or 
dramatic  incidents,  but  it  will  interest  yoUy  1 
think,  for  it  is  the  history  of  a  soul,  and  of  a  good 
soul  it  is  —  a  man  struggling  against  the  night. 
You  will  see  the  unfortunate  man,  going  step  by 
step  out  of  a  bottomless  abyss,  to  begin  his  life 
again,  to  create  his  soul  anew.  You  will  see 
how  a  blind  man,  with  a  noble  heart  for  a  stay^ 
makes  his  way  even  in  this  world." 
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While  they  were  conversing,  they  reached  the 
house  of  Mr.  Desgranges,  who  began  in  this 
manner  : 

"  One  niorning,  three  years  since,  I  was  walk- 
ing on  a  large  dry  plain,  which  separates  our 
village  from  that  of  Noiesemont,  and  v/hich  is  all 
covered  with  mill-stones  just  taken  from  the 
quarry  ;  the  process  of  blowing  the  rocks  was 
still  going  on.  Suddenly  a  violent  explosion 
was  heard,  I  looked  ;  at  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  hundred  paces,  a  gray  smoke,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  hole,  rose  from  the  ground, 
stones  were  then  thrown  up  in  the  air,  horrible 
cries  were  heard,  and  springing  from  this  hole 
appeared  a  man,  who  began  to  run  across  the 
plain  as  if  mad.  He  shook  his  arms,  screamed, 
fell  down,  got  up  again,  disappeared  in  the  great 
crevices  of  the  plain,  and  appeared  again.  The 
distance  and  the  irregularity  of  his  path  prevent- 
ed me  from  distinguishing  anything  clearly  ;  but 
at  the  height  of  his  head,  in  the  place  of  a  face  I 
saw  a  great  red  mark.  In  alarm  I  approached 
him,  while  from  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  from 
Noiesemont,  a  troop  of  men  and  women  were  ad- 
vancing, crying  aloud.  I  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  poor  creature.  His  face  was  all  one  wound, 
and  torrents  of  blood  were  streaming  over  his 
garments,  which  were  all  in  rags. 
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"  Scarcely  had  I  taken  hold  of  him,  than  a 
woman,  followed  by  twenty  peasants,  approach- 
ed, and  threw  herself  before  him. 

"  '  James,  James,  is  it  you  ;  I  did  not  know 
you,  James.'  The  poor  man,  without  answer- 
ing, struggled  furiously  in  our  hands.  '  Ah,' 
cried  the  woman  suddenly,  and  with  a  heart- 
rending voice,  '  it  is  he  ! '  She  had  recognised  a 
large  silver  pin  which  fastened  his  shirt,  which 
was  covered  with  blood. 

"  It  was  indeed  he,  her  husband,  the  father  of 
three  children,  a  poor  laborer,  who,  in  blasting  a 
rock  with  powder,  had  received  the  explosion  in 
his  face,  and  was  blind,  mutilated,  perhaps  mor- 
tally wounded. 

"  He  was  carried  home.  I  was  obliged  to  go 
away  the  same  day  on  a  journey,  and  was  absent 
a  month.  Before  my  departure  I  sent  him  our 
doctor,  a  man  devoted  to  his  profession  as  a 
country  physician,  and  as  learned  as  a  city  phy- 
sician. On  my  return  —  '  Ah,  well,  doctor,' 
said  I,  '  the  blind  man  ? ' 

"  '  It  is  all  over  with  him.  His  wounds  are 
healed,  his  head  is  doing  well,  he  is  only  blind  ; 
but  he  will  die  ;  despair  has  seized  him,  and  he 
will  kill  himself.  I  can  do  nothing  more  for 
him.  This  is  all,'  he  said  ;  '  an  internal  inflam- 
mation is  taking  place.    He  must  die.' 
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"  I  hastened  to  the  poor  man.  I  arrived.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sight.  He  was  seated  on 
a  wooden  stool  beside  a  hearth  on  which  there 
was  no  fire,  his  eyes  covered  with  a  white  band- 
age. On  the  floor  an  infant  of  three  months  was 
sleeping  ;  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old  was  play- 
ing in  the  ashes  ;  one,  still  older,  was  shivering 
opposite  to  her ;  and  in  front  of  the  fire-place^ 
seated  on  the  disordered  bed,  her  arms  hanging 
down,  was  the  wife.  What  was  left  to  be  imag- 
ined in  this  spectacle  was  more  than  met  the  eye. 
One  felt  that  for  several  hours,  perhaps,  no  word 
had  been  spoken  in  this  room.  The  wife  was 
doing  nothing,  and  seemed  to  have  no  care  to  do 
anything ;  they  were  not  merely  unfortunate^ 
they  seemed  like  condemned  persons.  At  the 
sound  of  my  footsteps  they  arose,  but  without 
speaking. 

"  '  You  are  the  blind  man  of  the  quarry  ? ' 
"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  ^  I  have  come  to  see  you.^ 
"  '  Thank  you,  sir.' 

"  '  You  met  with  a  sad  misfortune  there.' 
"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  His  voice  was  cold,  short,  without  any  emo- 
tion ;  he  expected  nothing  from  any  one.  I  pro- 
nounced the  words  assistance,  public  compassion. 

"  '  Assistance  ! '  cried  his  wife  suddenly,  with 
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a  tone  of  despair ;  *  they  ought  to  give  it  to  us  ; 
they  must  help  us,  —  we  have  done  nothing  to 
bring  upon  us  this  misfortune  — they  will  not  let 
my  children  die  with  hunger.' 

"  She  asked  for  nothing,  she  begged  for  no- 
thing. She  claimed  help.  This  imperious  beg- 
gary touched  me  more  than  the  common  lament- 
ations  of  poverty-,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  despair ; 
and  I  felt  in  my  purse  for  some  pieces  of  silver. 

"  The  man  then,  who  had  till  now  been  silent, 
said,  with  a  hollow  tone,  '  Your  children  must 
die,  since  I  can  no  longer  see.' 

"There  is  a  strange  power  in  the  human 
voice ;  my  money  fell  back  into  my  purse,  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  precarious  assistance.  I  felt  that 
here  was  a  call  for  something  more  than  the 
charity  of  a  day  —  not  merely  of  charity.  I 
soon  formed  my  resolution." 

"  But  what  could  you  do  ? "  said  the  young 
man  to  Mr.  Desgranges. 

"  What  could  I  do  !  "  replied  he,  with  anima- 
tion. "  Fifteen  days  after,  James  was  saved,  — 
a  year  after,  he  gained  his  own  living,  and  might 
be  heard  singing  at  his  work." 

"  Saved  !  working,  singing  —  but  how  ?  " 

"  How  !  by  very  natural  means.  But  wait,  I 
think  I  hear  him.  I  will  make  him  tell  you  his 
simple  story.    It  will  touch  you  more  from  his 
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lips,  it  will  embarrass  me  less,  and  his  cordial 
and  ardent  face  will  complete  the  work." 

In  fact,  we  heard  the  noise  of  some  one  taking 
off  his  wooden  shoes  at  the  door,  and  then  a  little 
tap. 

"  Come  in,  James."  And  he  entered  with  his 
wife. 

"  I  have  brought  Juliana,  my  dear  Mr.  Des- 
granges  ;  the  poor  woman  —  she  must  see  you 
sometimes,  must  she  not  ?  " 

"  You  did  right,  James.    Sit  down." 

He  came  forward,  pushing  his  stick  before 
him,  that  he  might  not  knock  against  a  chair. 
He  found  one,  and  seated  himself.  He  was 
young,  small,  vigorous,  with  black  hair,  a  high 
and  open  forehead,  a  singularly  expansive  face 
for  a  blind  man,  and,  as  Rabelais  says,  a  magni- 
ficent smile  of  thirty-two  teeth.  His  wife  re- 
mained standing  behind  him. 

"  James,"  said  Mr.  Desgranges  to  him,  "  here 
is  one  of  my  good  friends,  who  is  very  desirous, 
to  see  you." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,  then,  since  he  is  your 
friend." 

"  Yes.  Talk  with  him  ;  I  am  going  to  see  my 
geraniums.  But  do  not  be  sad,  you  know  I  for- 
bid you  that." 

No,  no,  my  dear  friend,  no  I  " 
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This  tender  and  simple  appellation  seemed  to 
charm  the  young  man  ;  and  after  the  departure 
of  his  friend,  approaching  the  blind  man,  he  said, 

^'  You  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Desgranges." 

"  Fond  of  him  !  "  cried  the  blind  man,  with 
impetuosity  ;  "  he  saved  me  from  ruin,  sir.  It 
was  all  over  with  me,  the  thought  of  my  children 
consumed  me,  I  was  dying  because  I  could  not 
see.    He  saved  me." 

"  With  assistance  — with  money  ?  " 

"  Money  !  what  is  money  ?  —  everybody  can 
give  that.  Yes,  he  clothed  us,  he  fed  us,  he 
obtained  a  subscription  of  five  hundred  francs 
(about  one  hundred  dollars)  for  me ;  but  all  this 
was  as  nothing ;  he  did  more  —  he  cured  my 
heart !  " 

"  How  then  ?  " 

"  By  his  kind  words,  sir.  Yes,  he,  a  person 
of  so  much  consequence  in  the  world,  he  came 
every  day  into  my  poor  house,  he  sat  on  my 
poor  stool,  he  talked  with  me  an  hour,  two  hours, 
till  I  became  quiet  and  easy." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  but  a  foolish  fellow, 
and  he  must  tell  you  all  he  said  to  me  ;  but  they 
were  things  I  had  never  heard  before.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  the  good  God,  better  than  a  min- 
ister ;  and  he  brought  sleep  back  to  me." 
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"  How  was  that  ?  " 
It  was  two  months  since  I  had  slept  soundly. 
I  would  just  doze,  and  then  start  up,  saying, 
'  James,  you  are  blind ; '  and  then  my  head 
would  go  round  —  round,  like  a  madman;  and 
this  was  killing  me.  One  morning  he  came  in, 
this  dear  friend,  and  said  to  me,  'James,  do  you 
believe  in  God  ?  '  '  Why  do  you  ask  that,  Mr. 
Desgranges  ?  '  '  Well,  this  night,  when  you 
wake,  and  the  thought  of  your  misfortune  comes 
upon  you,  say  aloud  a  prayer  —  then  two — then 
three  —  and  you  will  go  to  sleep." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wife,  with  her  calm  voice, 
"  the  good  God,  he  gives  sleep." 

"  This  is  not  all,  sir.  In  my  despair  I  would 
have  killed  myself.  I  said  to  myself,  'You 
are  useless  to  your  family,  you  are  the  woman 
of  the  house,  and  others  support  you.'  But  he 
was  displeased  —  'Is  it  not  you,  who  support 
your  family  ;  if  you  had  not  been  blind,  would 
any  one  have  given  you  the  five  hundred 
francs  ?  ' 

"  '  That  is  true,  Mr.  Desgranges.' 

"  '  If  you  were  not  blind,  would  any  one  pro- 
vide for  your  children  ? ' 

"  '  That  is  true,  Mr.  Desgranges.' 

"  '  If  you  were  not  blind,  would  every  one 
love  you  as  we  love  you  ? ' 
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"  '  It  is  true,  Mr.  Desgranges,  it  is  true.' 

"'You  see,  James,  there  are  misfortunes  in 
all  families.  Misfortune  is  like  rain;  it  must 
fall  a  little  on  everybody.  If  you  were  not 
blind,  your  wife  would,  perhaps,  be  sick  ;  one  of 
your  children  might  have  died.  Instead  of  that, 
you  have  all,  my  poor  man  ;  but  they  —  they 
have  nothing.' 

'  True,  true.'  And  I  began  to  feel  less  sad. 
I  was  even  happy  to  suffer  for  them.  And  then 
he  added  — '  Dear  James,  misfortune  is  either 
the  greatest  enemy,  or  the  greatest  friend  of 
men.  There  are  people  whom  it  makes  wicked, 
there  are  others  made  better  by  it.  For  you,  it 
must  make  you  beloved  by  everybody  ;  you 
must  become  so  grateful,  so  affectionate,  that, 
when  they  wish  to  speak  of  any  one  who  is  good, 
they  will  say,  good  as  the  blind  man  of  Noiese- 
mont.  That  will  serve  for  a  dowry  to  your 
daughter.'  This  is  the  way  he  talked  to  me,  sir ; 
and  it  gave  me  heart  to  be  unfortunate." 

"  Yes  ;  but  when  he  was  not  there  ?  " 

"  Ah,  when  he  was  not  there,  I  had,  to  be  sure, 
some  heavy  moments.  I  thought  of  my  eyes  — 
the  light  is  so  beautiful.  O  God  !  cried  I,  in 
anguish,  if  ever  I  should  see  clearly  again,  I 
would  get  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
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and  I  would  not  go  to  bed  till  ten  at  night,  that  I 
might  gather  up  more  light." 

"  James,  James  !"  said  his  wife. 

"  You  are  right,  Juliana  ;  he  has  forbidden  me 
to  be  sad.  He  would  perceive  it,  sir.  Do  you 
think,  that  when  my  head  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
night,  and  he  came  in  the  morning,  and  merely 
looked  at  me,  he  would  say  —  '  James,  you  have 
been  thinking  that and  then  he  would  scold 
me,  this  dear  friend.  Yes," — added  he,  with 
an  expression  of  joy  — "  he  would  scold  me, 
and  that  would  give  me  pleasure  ;  because  he 
tried  to  make  his  words  cross,  but  he  could  not 
do  it." 

"  And  what  gave  you  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
water-carrier  ?  " 

"  He  gave  me  that  also.  Do  you  suppose  I 
have  ideas  ?  I  began  to  lose  my  grief,  but  my 
time  hung  heavy  on  my  hands.  At  thirty-two 
years  old,  to  be  sitting  all  day  in  a  chair  !  He 
then  began  to  instruct  me,  as  he  said,  and  he  told 
me  beautiful  stories.  The  Bible  —  the  history  of 
an  old  man,  blind  like  me,  named  Tobias ;  the 
history  of  Joseph  ;  the  history  of  David  ;  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  then  he  made  me 
repeat  them  after  him.  But  my  head,  it  was 
hard,  it  was  hard,  it  was  not  used  to  learning  ; 
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and  I  was  always  getting  tired  in  my  arms  and 
my  legs." 

"  And  he  tormented  us  to  death,"  said  his  wife, 
laughing. 

"  True,  true,"  replied  he,  laughing  also,  "  I 
became  cross.  He  came  again  and  said,  '  James, 
you  must  go  to  work.'  I  showed  him  my  poor, 
burned  hands.  '  It  is  no  matter,  I  have  bought 
you  a  capital  in  trade.'  '  Me,  Mr.  Desgranges  ? ' 
'  Yes,  James,  a  capital  into  which  they  never  put 
goods,  and  where  they  always  find  them.'  '  It 
must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal,  sir.'  '  Nothing 
at  all,  my  lad.'  '  What  is  then  this  fund  ? '  '  The 
river.'  '  The  river  ? '  'Do  you  wish  me  to  be- 
come a  fisherman  ? '  '  Not  at  all  ;  a  water-car- 
rier.' '  Water  carrier,  but  eyes  ! '  '  Eyes,  of 
what  use  are  they  ?  do  the  dray  horses  have 
eyes  }  If  they  do,  they  make  use  of  them  ;  if 
they  do  not,  they  do  without  them.'  " 

"  Come,  you  must  be  a  water-carrier.'  '  But 
a  cask.'  'I  will  give  you  one.'  *  A  cart.'  'I 
have  ordered  one  at  the  cart-maker's.'  '  But 
customers.'  '  I  will  give  you  my  custom,  to  be- 
gin with,  eighteen  francs  a  month ;  (my  dear 
friend  he  pays  for  water  as  dearly  as  for  wine.) 
Moreover,  you  have  nothing  to  say,  either  yes  or 
no.  I  have  dismissed  my  water-carrier,  and  you 
would  not  let  my  wife  and  I  die  with  thirst. 
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This  dear  Madam  Desgranges,  just  think  of  it. 
And  so,  my  boy,  in  three  days,  —  work.  And 
you,  Madam  James,  come  here ;'  and  he  carried 
off  Juliana.'' 

Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  wife,  "  he  carried 
me  off,  ordered  leather  straps,  made  me  buy  the 
wheels,  harnessed  me  ;  we  were  all  astonishment, 
James  and  1 ;  but  stop,  if  you  can,  when  Mr. 
Desgranges  drives  you.  At  the  end  of  three  days, 
here  we  are  with  the  cask,  he  harnessed  and 
drawing  it,  I  behind,  pushing  ;  we  were  ashamed 
at  crossing  the  village  as  if  we  were  doing  some- 
thing wrong  ;  it  seemed  as  if  everybody  would 
laugh  at  us.  But  Mr.  Desgranges  was  there  in 
the  street.  '  Come  on,  James,'  said  he,  '  cour- 
age.' We  came  along,  and  in  the  evening  he  , 
put  into  our  hands  a  piece  of  money, 

"Saying," — continued  the  blind  man,  with 
emotion,  —  'James,  here  are  twenty  sous  you 
have  earned  to-day.'  Earned,  sir,  think  of  that; 
earned,  it  was  fifteen  months  that  I  had  only 
eaten  what  had  been  given  to  me.  It  is  good  to 
receive  from  good  people,  it  is  true  ;  but  the 
bread  that  one  earns,  it  is,  as  we  say,  —  half 
corn,  half  barley,  —  it  nourishes  better,  and  then 
it  was  done,  I  was  no  longer  the  woman,  I  was  a 
laborer  —  a  laborer,  James  earned  his  living." 
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A  sort  of  pride  shone  from  his  face.  "  How,'' 
said  the  young  man,  "  was  your  cask  sufficient  to 
support  you  ?  " 

"  Not  alone,  sir  ;  but  I  have  still  another  pro- 
fession." 

"  Another  profession  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  yes,  sir ;  the  river  always  runs,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  frozen,  and,  as  Mr.  Desgranges 
says,  '  water-carriers  do  not  make  their  fortune 
with  ice,'  so  he  gave  me  a  winter  trade  and  sum- 
mer trade." 

"  Winter  trade  !  " 

Mr.  Desgranges  returned  at  this  moment  — 
James  heard  him  — "  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Des- 
granges, that  I  have  another  trade  beside  that  of 
Ivater-carrier  ?  " 
Undoubtedly." 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  '^ 

"  Wood-sawyer." 

"  Wood-sawyer  ?  impossible  ;  how  could  you 
measure  the  length  of  the  sticks  ?  how  could  you 
'^tat  wood  without  cutting  yourself." 

"  Cut  myself,  sir,"  replied  the  blind  man,  with 
a  pleasant  shade  of  confidence,  "  I  formerly  was 
a  wood-sawyer,  and  the  saw  knows  me  well,  and 
then  one  learns  everything — I  go  to  school, 
indeed.    They  put  a  pile  of  wood  at  my  left  side, 
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my  saw  and  saw-horse  before  me,  and  a  stick 
that  is  to  be  sawed  in  three  ;  I  take  a  thread,  I 
cut  it  the  size  of  the  third  of  the  stick  —  this  is 
the  measure.  Every  place  I  saw,  I  try  it,  and  so 
it  goes  on  till  now.  There  is  nothing  burned  or 
drunk  in  the  village  without  calling  upon  me.'" 

"  Without  mentioning,"  added  Mr.  Desgranges, 
"that  he  is  also  a  commissioner. 

"  A  commisioner !  "  said  the  young  man,  still 
more  surprised. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  when  there  is  an  errand  to  be  done 
at  Melun,  1  put  my  little  girl  on  my  back,  and 
then  off  I  go.  She  sees  for  me,  I  walk  for  her  ; 
those  who  meet  me,  say,  '  Here  is  a  gentleman 
who  carries  his  eyes  very  high  ; '  to  which  I  an- 
swer, '  that  is  so  I  may  see  the  farther.'  And 
then  at  night  I  have  twenty  sous  more  to  bring 
home.^' 

But  are  you  not  afraid  of  stumbling  against 
the  stones  ?  " 

"  I  lift  my  feet  pretty  high ;  and  then  I  am 
used  to  it,  I  come  from  Noiesemont  here  all 
alone." 

"  All  alone  ;  how  do  you  find  your  way  ?  " 
"  I  find  the  course  of  the  wind  as  I  leave  home, 
and  this  takes  the  place  of  the  sun  with  me." 
"  But  the  holes  ?  " 
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"  I  know  them  all." 
"And  the  walls." 

"  I  feel  them.  When  I  approach  anything 
thick,  sir,  the  air  comes  with  less  force  upon  my 
face  ;  it  is  but  now  and  then  that  I  get  a  hard  knock, 
as  by  example,  if  sometimes  a  little  handcart  is 
left  on  the  road,  1  do  not  suspect  it,  whack!  bad 
for  you,  poor  five-and-thirty ;  but  this  is  soon 
over.  It  is  only  when  I  get  bewildered,  as  I  did 
day  before  yesterday.    O  then —  " 

"  You  have  not  told  me  of  that,  James,"  said 
Mr.  Desgranges. 

"  I  was,  however,  somewhat  embarrassed,  my 
dear  friend.  While  I  was  here  the  wind  changed, 
I  did  not  perceive  it ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  I  had  reached  the  plain  of 
Noiesemont,  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  I  felt  so  be- 
wildered that  I  did  not  dare  to  stir  a  step.  You 
know  the  plain,  not  a  house,  no  passers  by.  I 
sat  down  on  the  ground,  I  listened,  after  a  mo- 
ment, I  heard  at,  as  I  supposed,  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  distant,  a  noise  of  running  water. 
I  said,  '  If  this  should  be  the  stream  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain.'  —  I  went  feeling 
along  on  the  side  from  which  the  noise  came,  I 
reached  the  stream  ;  then  I  reasoned,  in  this 
way  :  the  water  comes  down  from  the  side  of 
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Noiesemont,  and  crosses  it.  I  put  in  my  hand,  I 
felt  the  current,  I  followed  it,  and  I  reached 
home/' 

"  Bravo,  James." 

"  Yes,  but  the  water  was  so  low  and  the  cur- 
rent so  small,  that  my  hand  felt  nothing.  I  put 
in  the  end  of  my  stick,  it  was  not  moved.  I 
rubbed  my  head  ;  finally,  I  said,  '  I  am  a  fool, 
here  is  my  handkerchief; '  I  took  it,  I  fastened 
it  to  the  end  of  my  cane.  Soon  I  felt  that  it 
moved  gently  to  the  right,  very  gently.  Noiese- 
mont is  on  the  right.  I  started  again  and  I  got 
home  to  Juliana,  who  began  to  be  uneasy." 

"  O,"  cried  the  young  man,  this  is  ad- 
mir —  "  But  Mr.  Desgranges  stopped  him,  and 
leading  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
"Silence,"  said  he  to  him,  in  a  low  voice  — 
"not  admirable,  do  not  corrupt  by  pride  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  man.  Look  at  him,  see  how  tran- 
quil his  face  is,  how  calm  after  this  recital  which 
has  moved  you  so  much.  He  is  ignorant  of  him- 
self, do  not  spoil  him." 

"  It  is  so  touching,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  still  his  superiority  does 
not  lie  there.  A  thousand  blind  men  have  found 
out  these  ingenious  resources,  a  thousand  will 
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find  them  again  ;  but  this  moral  perfection,  this 
heart,  which  opens  itself  so  readily  to  elevated 
consolations,  this  heart  which  so  willingly  takes 
upon  it  the  part  of  a  victim  —  this  heart  which 
has  restored  him  to  life.  For  do  not  be  de* 
ceived,  it  is  not  I  who  have  saved  him,  it  is 
his  affection  for  me,  his  ardent  gratitude  has  filled 
his  whole  soul,  and  has  sustained  —  he  has  lived 
because  he  has  loved  ! " 

At  that  moment,  James,  who  had  remained 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  who  perceived 
that  we  were  speaking  low,  got  up  softly,  and 
with  a  delicate  discretion,  said  to  his  wife, 

"  We  will  go  away,  without  making  any 
noise." 

"  Are  you  going,  James  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  the  way,  my  dear  Mr.  Desgranges." 

"  No,  pray  stay  longer."  His  benefactor  re- 
tained him,  reaching  out  to  him  cordially  his 
hand.  The  blind  man  seized  the  hand  in  his 
turn,  and  pressed  it  warmly  against  his  heart. 

"My  dear  friend,  my  dear  good  friend,  you 
permit  me  to  stay  a  little  longer.  How  glad  I 
am  to  find  myself  near  you.  When  I  am  sad  I 
say,  — '  James,  the  good  God  will,  perhaps,  of  his 
mercy,  put  you  in  the  same  paradise  with  Mr. 
Desgranges,'  and  that  does  me  good." 
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The  young  man  snailed  at  this  simple  tender- 
ness, which  believed  in  a  hierarchy  in  heaven. 
James  heard  him. 

"  You  smile,  sir.  But  this  good  man  has  re- 
created James.  I  dream  of  it  every  night — I 
have  never  seen  him,  but  I  shall  know  him  then. 
Oh  my  God,  if  I  recover  my  sight  I  will  look  at 
him  forever  —  forever,  like  the  light,  till  he  shall 
say  to  me,  James,  go  away.  But  he  will  not 
say  so,  he  is  too  good.  If  1  had  known  him  four 
years  ago  I  would  have  served  him,  and  never 
have  left  him." 

"  James,  James  !  "  said  Mr.  Desgranges  ;  but 
the  poor  man  could  not  be  silenced. 

"  It  is  enough  to  know  he  is  in  the  village ; 
this  makes  my  heart  easy.  I  do  not  always  wish 
to  come  in,  but  I  pass  before  his  house  ;  it  is 
always  there,  and  when  he  is  gone  a  journey,  I 
make  Juliana  lead  me  into  the  plain  of  Noiese- 
mont,  and  I  say,  — '  turn  me  towards  the  place 
where  he  is  gone  that  I  may  breathe  the  same 
air  with  him.' " 

Mr.  Desgranges  put  his  hand  before  his  mouth. 
James  stopped. 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Desgranges  ;  my  mouth 
is  rude,  it  is  only  my  heart  which  is  right.  Come, 
wife,"  said  he,  gaily,  and  drying  the  great  tears 
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which  rolled  from  his  eyes,  "  Come,  we  must 
give  our  children  their  supper.  Good-hy,  my 
dear  friend  ;  good-by,  sir." 

He  went  away,  moving  his  staff  before  him. 
Just  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door,  Mr.  Des- 
granges  called  him  back. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  news  which 
will  give  you  pleasure.  I  was  going  to  leave  the 
village  this  year  ;  but  I  have  just  taken  a  new 
lease  of  five  years  of  my  landlady." 

"  Do  you  see,  Juliana,"  said  James  to  his  wife, 
turning  round,  "I  was  right  when  I  said  he  was 
going  away." 

"  How,"  replied  Mr.  Desgranges,  "  I  had  told 
them  not  to  tell  you  of  it." 

"  Yes  ;  but  here,"  putting  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  "  everything  is  plain  here.  I  heard  about 
a  month  since,  some  little  words,  which  had  be- 
gun to  make  my  head  turn  round  ;  when,  last 
Sunday,  your  landlady  called  me  to  her,  and 
showed  me  more  kindness  than  usual,  promising 
me  that  she  would  take  care  of  me,  and  that  she 
would  never  abandon  me.  When  I  came  home, 
I  said  to  Juliana,  '  Wife,  Mr.  Desgranges  is  going 
to  quit  the  village  ;  but  that  lady  has  consoled 
me.'  "  —  In  a  few  moments  the  blind  man  had 
returned  to  his  home. 
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IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  "  HATS." 


A  Gallic  Chief,  on  hunting  bent, 

Unsandalled,  and  unshod. 
Upon  a  jagged  piece  of  flint 

With  careless  footstep  trod. 
"  What !  shall  a  chief  like  me,"  he  said, 

"  Be  tortured  by  a  stone  ?  "  — 
And  then  two  deer-skin  sandals  made, 

And  lashed  them  firmly  on. 
He  died ;  and  left,  bequest  most  rare  I 
The  new-made  Sandals  to  his  heir. 

II. 

Scarce  was  his  father  dead,  when  he, 

Adventurous,  crossing  o'er 
A  roaring,  boisterous,  raging  sea, 

Arrived  at  Albion's  shore. 
But,  feeling  soon  the  chilblains'  bite, 

From  Britain's  wintry  weather, 
He  to  each  sandal  fastened  tight 

A  pliant  upper  leather. 
He  died ;  and  left,  bequest  most  rare  ! 
The  valued  Shoes  to  his  next  heir. 


PROGRESS  OF  BOOTS. 
III. 

He,  boldly  venturous  like  his  sire, 

To  Erin's  island  crossed  ; 
There,  in  unfathomable  mire. 

The  shoe  was  all  but  lost. 
Scarce  had  he  touched  the  solid  ground, 

With  muddy,  slippery  foot, 
When  leather  round  his  legs  he  bound. 

And  made  the  shoe  a  Boot. 
He  died  ;  and  left,  bequest  most  rare. 
The  well-formed  boots  to  his  next  heir. 

IV. 

As  he,  poor  lad,  lamenting  stood, 

It  roused  his  soul  to  ire 
To  see  those  boots  defiled  wath  mud, 

Which  once  had  shod  his  sire. 
He  robbed  his  chimney  of  its  soot, 

His  lantern  of  its  oil, 
Polished  with  them  his  father's  boot 

With  never-ceasing  toil. 
He  died  ;  and  left,  bequest  most  rare  I 
The  boots  and  Blacking  to  his  heir. 

V. 

He,  leaving  soon  the  "  Emerald  Isle," 

To  Paris  made  his  way  ; 
And  there,  beguiled  by  Beauty's  smile, 

He  passed  his  life  away. 
Ere  long  his  grandsire's  boots  were  found 

Unworthy  such  a  fop  — 
And  so,  with  careful  hand,  he  bound 

White  leather  round  the  top. 
He  died  ;  and  left,  bequest  most  rare ! 
The  White-top  Boots  to  his  next  heir. 
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VI. 

He  stood  beside  his  father's  bed, 

He  closed  his  father's  eyes  ; 
But  scarcely  was  that  father  dead, 

Before  he  sought  his  prize. 
Then,  disappointed  —  "  Shall  I  wear 

A  clumsy,  heavy  boot 
Two  yoke  of  oxen  scarce  could  bear, 

Upon  my  pretty  foot  !  " 
He  spoke  ;  his  father's  shade  withdrew 

In  terror  and  dismay. 
He  cut  those  precious  boots  in  two  — 

He  threw  the  tops  away. 
He  died ;  and  left,  bequest  most  rare  ! 
The  Short-docked  Boots  to  his  next  heir. 

VII. 

Nor  did  this  heir  his  riches  please. 

Another  fault  he  found  ; 
And  cried  —  "  Must  man,  like  ducks  and  geese, 

In  mud  go  wading  round  ? 
Not  so  will  I ;  for  I  should  scorn, 

Disdain,  such  shame  to  feel." 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  sole  nailed  on. 

An  inch  or  two  of  heel. 
He  died ;  and  left,  bequest  most  rare ! 
The  High-heeled  Boots  to  his  next  heir. 
High-heeled  the  boots  remain,  and  time  must  show 
What  further  change  the  cobbler's  art  must  know. 


BOSTON  BOYS. 


The  British  troops,  which  were  sent  to  Boston  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
America,  were  everywhere  received  with  the 
most  unequivocal  marks  of  anger  and  detestation. 
During  their  stay,  "  the  very  air  seemed  filled 
with  suppressed  breathings  of  indignation. 

"  The  insolence  and  indiscretion  of  some  sub- 
altern officers  increased  the  ill-will  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  vexations  and  quarrels  multiplied 
daily."  At  this  period  of  public  exasperation, 
the  boys  were  much  in  the  habit  of  building  hills 
of  snow  and  sliding  from  them  to  the  pond,  in 
the  Common.  The  English  troops,  from  the 
mere  love  of  tantalizing,  destroyed  all  their  la- 
bors. They  complained  of  the  injury,  and  indus- 
triously set  about  repairs. 

However,  when  they  returned  from  school, 
they  found  the  snow-hills  again  levelled.  Several 
of  them  now  waited  upon  the  British  captain,  to 
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inform  him  of  the  misconduct  of  his  soldiers. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  their  complaints,  and  the 
soldiers  every  day  grew  more  provokingly  in- 
solent. At  last  they  resolved  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  the  largest  boys  in  town,  and  wait  upon 
General  Gage,  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
forces.  When  shown  into  his  presence,  he  ask- 
ed, with  some  surprise,  why  so  many  children  had 
called  to  see  him. 

"  We  come,  sir,"  said  the  foremost,  "  to  claim 
a  redress  of  grievances."  "  What !  have  your 
fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you 
here  to  utter  it  ?  "  "  Nobody  sent  us,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  speaker,  while  his  cheek  reddened  and 
his  dark  eye  flashed  ;  "  We  have  never  injured 
nor  insulted  your  troops  —  but  they  have  trodden 
down  our  snow-hills,  and  broken  the  ice  on  our 
skaiing-ground.  We  complained,  and  they  call- 
ed us  young  rebels,  and  told  us  to  help  ourselves 
if  we  could.  We  told  the  captain  of  this,  and  he 
laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works  were  a 
third  time  destroyed,  and  now  we  will  bear  it  no 
longer." 

General  Gage  looked  at  them  with  undisguised 
admiration  ;  and,  turning  to  an  officer  who  stood 
near  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens  !  the 
very  children  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the 
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air  they  breathe,"  —  and  added,  "  You  may  go, 
my  brave  boys;  and  be  assured,  that  if  any  of 
my  troops  hereafter  molest  you,  they  shall  be 
severely  punished." 


PATEIOTIC  SCHOOL-BOYS. 

In  November,  1776,  the  General  Court  ordered 
four  brass  cannon  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  artillery  companies  in  Boston.  Two  of  these 
guns  were  kept  in  a  gun-house  that  stood  oppo- 
site the  mall,  at  the  corner  of  West  Street. 

A  school-house  was  the  next  building,  and  a 
yard  enclosed  with  a  high  fence  was  common  to 
both.  Major  Paddock,  who  then  commanded  the 
company,  having  been  heard  to  express  his  in- 
tention of  surrendering  these  guns  to  the  British 
army,  a  few  individuals  resolved  to  secure  for 
the  country  a  property  which  belonged  to  it,  and 
which,  in  the  emergency  of  the  times,  had  an 
importance  very  disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic 
value. 
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Having  concerted  their  plan,  the  party  passed 
through  the  school-house,  and  were  able  to  open 
the  doors  which  were  upon  the  yard,  by  a  small 
crevice,  through  which  they  raised  the  bar  that 
secured  them.  The  moment  for  the  execution 
of  the  project  was  that  of  the  roll-call,  when  the 
sentinel,  who  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
building,  would  be  less  likely  to  hear  their  opera- 
tions. The  guns  were  taken  off  their  carriages, 
carried  into  the  school-room,  and  placed  in  a 
large  box  under  the  master's  desk,  in  which 
wood  was  kept.  Immediately  after  the  roll-call, 
a  lieutenant  and  sergeant  came  into  the  gun- 
house  to  look  at  the  cannon,  previously  to  remov- 
ing them.  A  young  man,  who  had  assisted  in 
their  removal,  remained  by  the  building  and  fol- 
lowed the  officer  in  as  an  innocent  spectator. 
When  the  carriages  were  found  without  the  guns, 
the  sergeant  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "  They  're 
gone  ;  I  protest  these  fellows  will  steal  the  teeth 
out  of  your  head  while  you  are  keeping  guard." 

They  then  began  to  search  the  building  for 
them,  and  afterwards  the  yard  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  gate  that  opened  into  the  street,  the 
officer  observed,  that  they  could  not  have  passed 
that  way,  because  a  cobweb  across  the  opening 
was  not  broken.   They  next  went  into  the  school- 
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house,  which  they  examined  all  over,  except  the 
hox,  on  which  the  master  placed  his  foot,  which 
was  lame  ;  and  the  officer,  with  true  courtesy, 
on  that  account  excused  him  from  rising. 

Several  boys  were  present,  but  not  one  lisped 
a  word.  The  British  officers  soon  went  back  to 
the  gun-house,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  vexa- 
tion. The  guns  remained  in  that  box  a  fortnight, 
and  many  of  the  boys  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  but  not  one  of  them  betrayed  the  secret. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  person  who  had 
withdrawn  them  came  in  the  evening  with  a 
large  trunk  on  a  wheelbarrow  ;  the  guns  were 
put  into  it,  and  carried  up  to  a  blacksmith's  shop 
at  the  South-end,  and  there  deposited  under  the 
coal.  After  lying  there  for  a  while,  they  were 
put  into  a  boat  in  the  night  and  safely  transport- 
ed within  the  American  lines. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BARON  ZETTLITZ. 

At  the  dread  hour  of  night 
The  drummer  leaves  the  tomb; 

Hark,  through  the  air,  how  faint  and  hoarse, 
The  drum's  deep  sound  doth  boom ! 

See,  with  his  fleshless,  bony  arms. 

How  he  beats  the  dread  tattoo, 
Hear  how  he  sounds  the  wild  reveille, 

As  he  marches  to  and  fro. 

Louder  and  louder  beats  the  drum, 

But  hollow  its  fearful  tone ; 
The  veterans  stern,  from  the  darksome  grave 

Silent  arise  each  one. 

And  far  from  the  utmost  North, 
From  their  frozen  tombs  of  snow ; 

And  far  from  the  utmost  South, 
Where  the  scorching  hot  winds  blow ; 
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From  the  banks  of  the  slimy  Nile, 

From  Araby's  parched-up  sands, 
The  dead  arise,  a  ghastly  crew  — 

Their  weapons  in  their  hands. 

And,  hark  !  at  the  dead  of  night, 

The  bugle  strikes  the  ear, 
And  the  trumpeter  leaves  the  darksome  grave, 

And  far  he  rides  and  near. 

And  see,  on  their  phantom-horses  borne, 
From  each  side  how  the  horsemen  pour, 

How  the  squadrons  ride  with  their  weapons  bare, 
And  their  forms  begrimmed  v/ith  gore  ! 

And  now,  at  the  dread  twelfth  hour  of  night, 

The  Captain  leaves  the  tomb; 
With  his  staff  around,  on  shadowy  steeds 

Silent  and  slow  they  come. 

Silent  and  slowly  the  captain  comes, 

In  simple  garb  arrayed. 
And  down  by  his  side,  by  his  saddle-bow 

There  hangs  a  quivering  blade. 

The  sickly  moon's  pale  light 

Illumes  the  plains  below. 
And  the  spectral  form  of  the  chief  looks  on 

As  the  phantoms  come  and  go. 
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And  now  the  lines  present  their  arms. 

And  now  their  arms  they  ground, 
And  now  salute,  and  the  echoes  hoarse 

The  hollow  stroke  rebound. 

The  marshal's  form  and  general's  shade 

Crowd  round  the  chief,  and  near, 
And  the  captain  turns  to  the  nearest  form, 

And  breathes  a  word  in  his  ear. 

And  the  word  runs  through  the  shadowy  throng, 

And  it  speeds  along  the  line ; 
And  "  France  "  that  night  was  the  watch-word  passed, 

"  Helena  "  the  countersign. 

And  thus  does  the  Emperor's  shadowy  form 

His  phantom  troops  review ; 
At  the  midnight  hour,  in  the  fields  of  death, 

Thus  meets  that  deathlike  crew. 
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William  and  his  father  went  to  walk  one  even- 
ing. William,  for  some  reason,  did  not  feel  in 
very  good  humor  ;  it  happens  sometimes,  but  it 
is  always  a  pity.  Perhaps  he  had  not  studied  his 
lesson  so  well  as  usual,  and  had  failed  in  reciting 
it ;  or,  perhaps  he  had  neglected  some  of  his 
duties.  Our  own  faults  are  generally  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  ill  humor,  when  we  feel  it ;  if  we 
have  done  our  duty  faithfully,  even  if  we  have 
not  succeeded  exactly  as  we  could  have  wished, 
there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  reason,  Wil- 
liam, as  we  say  sometimes  "  was  rather  out  of 
sorts." 

"  Don't  you  think,  father,"  he  began,  "  that  we 
live  in  a  dreadfully  stupid  part  of  the  country  ; 
if  we  walk  out,  there  is  nothing  to  see.    Now  if 
we  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Rhine,  where 
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there  is  a  castle  with  a  legend  at  every  pointy 
there  would  be  some  fun  ;  there  we  should  call 
to  mind  the  stories  we  had  heard  and  read  of 
them,  and  our  walk  would  be  so  interesting  that 
we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  home." 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  go  home  as  it  is,"  said 
his  father,  "  and  I  do  not  think  we  live  in  a  very 
stupid  part  of  the  country.  As  for  the  Rhine 
scenery,  I.  do  not  know,  it  may  be  really  fairer 
than  ours  ;  and  as  for  the  legends  attached  to  it, 
they  may  be  very  wonderful.  We  have  only  to 
set  our  wits  to  work,  and  perhaps  we  can  make 
up  as  good  legends  for  the  different  things  we 
see  about  us  here.  The  legends,  told  about  the 
old  Rhine  castles,  may  be  as  true  as  they  are 
amusing,  and  they  may  have  been  very  much 
heightened  by  the  poets  who  have  written  about 
them.  What  if  I  should  tell  you  a  legend  about 
that  fine  old  mountain  we  see  in  the  distance  ;  it 
is  beautiful  enough  to  my  eye  without  a  story, 
but  if  you  would  like  it  better,  perhaps  we  could 
throw  a  story  into  the  bargain,  as  the  shopkeep- 
ers do  a  skein  of  thread  when  they  have  suited 
your  mother  to  a  dress." 

"  O  let  me  have  the  legend,  papa,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  like  the  mountain  a  great  deal  better  if  it 
has  one." 
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"Well,  then,  once  upon  a  time,  a  great,  great 
many  years  ngo,  there  was  a  race  of  giants  lived 
where  we  live  now.  They  had  a  king  who  was 
very  powerful,  and  who  ruled  over  all  the  rest 
with  great  severity.  His  tribe  had  been  attacked 
by  another  gigantic  race  ;  but  he  was  wise  and 
prudent,  and  had  gained  such  power  over  his 
people,  that  they  submitted  to  his  directions,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  formed  into  armies,  and 
left  their  homes  and  their  families,  and  v\^ent  out 
to  meet  their  approaching  enemy. 

They  made  use  of  murderous  weapons ; 
and  our  giant,  whom  we  may  as  well  give  a 
name  to,  Agiococook,  contrived  to  order  his 
army  so  well,  that  he  entirely  defeated  the  peo- 
ple who  had  come  to  attack  his  people ;  and 
having  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  and  wound- 
ed a  great  many  more,  the  rest  made  the  best  of 
their  way  off,  and  left  the  giant  Agiococook 
and  his  army  in  peace. 

"  Well,  the  people  thought  it  was  a  very  fine 
thing  to  have  driven  off  their  enemies  in  this 
way,  and  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  about  their  own  business.  But  the  king  told 
them,  that,  as  he  had  driven  off  their  enemies, 
he  expected  to  be  a  little  better  treated  than  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  that  he  now  wanted  them 
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to  build  him  a  great  house,  bigger  than  any  house 
there  was  in  the  settlement. 

"  So  the  people  went  to  work,  and  built  him  a 
house  larger  than  any  house  was  ever  seen  be- 
fore. And  then  he  told  them  that  they  must 
bring  him,  every  day,  meat  to  eat  and  milk  to 
drink  ;  for  that  he  was  tired  of  planning  how  he 
should  conquer  their  enemies,  and  could  not  go 
and  kill  the  oxen  and  milk  the  cows  for  himself. 

Some  of  the  people  did  not  like  this  ;  but 
Agiococook  told  them  he  had  got  an  army  of 
men,  who  were  ready  to  obey  him,  and  who, 
having  just  got  back  from  fighting  their  enemies, 
liked  the  fun,  and  that  they  would  do  just  what 
he  ordered.  And  he  added,  that  if  any  one  re- 
fused to  bring  him  the  proportion  which  he  was 
directed  to  contribute  to  his  support,  he  should 
send  his  soldiers  and  put  him  to  death,  and  burn 
his  house. 

"  Thus  the  nation,  giants  though  they  were, 
found  they  had  got  their  master,  and  they  settled 
down  pretty  quietly,  paid  their  share  towards  the 
support  of  the  king,  and  were  content  to  see  him 
better  dressed,  better  lodged,  better  fed,  than  any 
of  them.  They  also  called  him  gracious  majesty 
and  glorious  king,  and  pretended  they  were  glad 
that  he  was  so  kind  as  to  rule  over  them. 
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"  Now  it  SO  happened,  that  at  this  time  this 
part  of  the  country  was  a  flat,  level  plain,  with 
not  a  hill  to  be  seen  for  many  miles  round  ;  and 
a  glorious  sight  it  was  to  look  round  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  upon  fertile  meadows  and  fields 
of  grain.  But  the  old  Agiococook,  who  had 
began  to  get  childish,  having  travelled  in  his 
youth,  where  he  had  seen  high  hills,  began  to 
get  very  much  dispirited,  that  there  were  no 
mountains  in  his  neighborhood.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  more  he  became  discontented, 
and  at  last  he  grew  so  unhappy,  that  he  could 
not  eat  more  than  two  oxen  at  a  meal. 

"  But  once,  after  a  sleepless  night,  when  he 
had  been  lying  on  his  great  bed,  which  was  a 
mile  square,  thinking  and  thinking  upon  what  he 
called  his  misfortune,  which  was,  that  he  had  no 
mountain,  to  look  upon,  all  at  once  an  idea  came 
into  his  mind.  He  got  up  in  a  great  hurry, 
dressed  himself  with  the  assistance  of  only  six 
servants,  when  he  usually  had  twelve,  and  hav- 
ing despatched  his  breakfast  quicker  than  he 
was  ever  known  to  do  before,  he  summoned  his 
council. 

"  He  had  a  council,  but  he  generally  told  them 
what  he  wanted  to  do  first,  and  then  they  usually 
advised  him  to  do  something  very  much  like  it. 
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They  had  not  always  been  quite  so  good-natured^ 
but  he  had  lately  got  into  the  way  of  having  a 
company  of  troops  stationed  round  the  walls  of 
the  council-chamber,  with  large  clubs  in  their 
hands,  and  if  any  of  the  counsellors  did  not  think 
pretty  much  like  the  king,  he  was  apt  to  feel  one 
of  their  clubs  about  his  ears  ;  and  after  that,  he 
was  generally  unable  to  take  much  part  in  that 
or  any  other  debate. 

"  When  Agiococook  had  got  his  council  to- 
gether, he  made  them  a  speech,  and  told  them 
that  he  proposed  to  build  up  a  high  mountain, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  allow  his  worthy 
subjects  to  assist  him  in  this  magnificent  and  use- 
ful project.  Every  man  was  to  work  on  the 
mountain  half  of  every  day,  until  it  was  finished. 
Stones  and  earth  were  to  be  carted  and  heaped 
up,  up,  until  he  had  got  a  mountain  as  high  as 
any  he  had  seen  in  the  travels  of  his  youth. 

"  A  low  murmur,  something  like  discontent, 
ran  round  the  assembly ;  but  the  soldiers  lifted 
their  clubs,  and  the  people,  after  a  few  moments, 
said  they  should  be  happy  to  do  everything  to 
forward  his  Majesty's  project.  Their  hearts 
sunk,  however,  at  the  thought  of  leaving  their 
own  farms  and  working  half  the  time  upon  such 
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a  thing,  which  seemed  to  them  both  useless  and 
ridiculous. 

But  the  will  of  the  giant  king  was  law,  and 
they  all  went  to  work  ;  and,  as  they  were  giants 
and  had  giant  horses  and  carts,  they  got  along 
tolerably  fast,  though  it  was  very  hard  work. 
They  labored  away  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  till 
their  hearts  almost  sunk  within  them.  Their 
farms  became  unproductive,  because  their  own- 
ers had  to  spend  their  time  piling  up  earth  and 
stones,  instead  of  cultivating  the  earth. 

"  At  last  it  had  risen  to  a  great  height,  and  the 
giant  king  was  satisfied  and  gave  his  people  leave 
to  cease  from  their  labors.  He  said  he  would 
now  ascend  the  top  of  his  mountain,  from  whence 
he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  reach  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  he  should  thus  be  lord  of  the 
heaven  as  he  was  now  of  the  earth. 

"  The  day  came  which  he  had  appointed  for  his 
ascent.  His  troops  accompanied  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  but  he  would  allow  only  two  of 
his  most  devoted  followers  and  most  abject  flat- 
terers to  go  with  him  to  the  top.  The  mountain 
was  so  high  that  he  was  soon  lost  sight  of  by  his 
people.  They  remained  watching,  expecting  to 
see  him  come  down  with  the  sun  and  moon  in 
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his  hand,  for  they  thought  the  giant  king  was  so 
powerful  that  he  could  do  anything  he  pleased. 

"  At  last,  the  sun  became  obscured  by  clouds, 
and  they  thought  their  monarch  had  pulled  him 
from  his  place  in  the  firmament.  The  wind 
blew  violently,  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder 
roared  —  never  was  seen  such  a  tempest  of  the 
elements.  This  continued  for  several  hours. 
At  last  the  rain  ceased,  the  heavy  clouds  parted, 
blue  sky  appeared,  and  the  sun  himself,  glorious 
and  serene  as  ever,  appeared  in  the  heavens. 

" '  The  sun  and  our  monarch  have  had  a 
battle,'  said  his  subjects.  But  they  still  kept 
watching  and  watching  for  the  giant  king  to 
come  down.  At  last,  some  of  the  boldest  of 
the  nation  ventured  up.  The  king  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen  ;  but  three  immense  piles  of  rock, 
reaching  far,  far  up,  beyond  the  power  of  their 
eyes  to  measure,  lay  piled  upon  the  mountain. 
The  giant  king  had  attempted  to  rule  the  heav- 
ens ;  he  had  been  struck  down,  and  with  his  fol- 
lowers turned  to  stone. 

"  Agiococook  never  more  appeared  upon  the 
earth.  But  his  people  named  the  mountain  after 
him,  and  there  it  stands  in  all  its  magnificence 
and  pride." 

That  is  quite  a  nice  legend,  father,"  said 
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William  ;  "  did  you  ever  hear  it  told  about  this 
mountain,  or  did  you  make  it  up  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  be  too  inquisitive  about  legends. 
If  you  were  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine, 
and  should  hear  one  of  those  wonderful  stories 
of  the  rocks  and  castles  there  which  you  admire 
so  much,  you  would  perhaps  find  it  hard  to 
discover  exactly  where  the  story  came  from  ; 
whether  the  events  it  relates  ever  really  happen- 
ed, or  whether  some  busy  imagination  made  it 
up." 

'•But  why  do  not  people  take  pains  to  make 
up  some  of  these  stories  about  the  old  rocks  and 
mountains  ?  " 

"  Almost  everybody  with  us  has  something 
better  to  do ;  and  then  the  country  has  not  been 
settled  a  great  many  years  —  and  people  can  re- 
member as  far  back  as  when  nobody  lived  in  a 
town  which  is  now  crowded  full  of  people  ;  and 
if  any  one  was  to  come  out  with  a  wonderful 
story,  people  would  be  at  once  out  upon  him^ 
because  he  was  telling  what  was  not  true. 

"  But  in  the  old  countries,  which  have  been 
settled  a  great  many  centuries,  nobody  can  pre- 
tend to  remember  the  beginning  of  things,  and  if 
any  one  has  a  little  fancy,  he  can  say  what  he 
pleases  about  matters  which  happened  a  great 
while  ago. 
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"  And  in  the  olden  times,  when  there  was  but 
little  law  and  a  great  deal  of  fighting  and  every 
man  was  obliged  to  fortify  his  house,  to  keep  out 
his  neighbors  and  prevent  them  from  breaking 
in  upon  him,  there  was  more  chance  for  roman- 
tic adventures  than  in  our  quiet  days  and  in  our 
well-governed  country,  where  the  law  takes  care 
of  every  one,  and  people  can  go  safely  to  bed 
without  locking  their  doors." 

"  Well,  father,  T  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  legend  ;  and  when  I  look  towards  the  moun- 
tain, I  shall  always  think  of  the  old  giant." 

William  and  his  father  now  walked  on  a  little 
while  in  silence,  which  was  broken  by  William's 
question  : 

"  But,  father,  such  stories  as  you  have  told  me 
not  being  true,  is  it  not  wicked  to  make  them 
up  ? " 

"  Stories,"  said  his  father,  "  which  are  mani- 
festly fables,  and  are  not  meant  to  deceive  any- 
body, do  not  deceive  anybody  and  do  no  hurt. 
My  legend  does  not  contain  much  of  a  moral, 
though  it  is  meant  to  show  the  wickedness  of 
ungoverned  ambition.  But  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  used  by  the  wisest  teachers  in  all 
ages.  Even  our  blessed  Saviour  taught  in  para- 
bles. If  any  one  has  a  poetical  fancy,  there  is 
no  harm  in  letting  it  take  a  run  sometimes,  and 
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describing  what  may  have  been.  And  my  story, 
though  ridiculous  enough,  has  something  not  un- 
like it  in  history.  We  read  in  the  Bible,  you 
know,  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  men  tried  to 
make  so  high  that  it  should  reach  the  skies.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  too,  may  have  been  piled  up 
for  a  reason  no  better  than  our  giant  had." 

"  Well,  then,  father,  I  do  not  see  but  if  people 
had  time  to  make  legends  about  our  country,  it 
would  be  as  romantic  as  those  across  the  water." 

"  There  certainly  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,"  said  his  father. 

As  he  said  these  words,  they  had  reached 
their  home,  and  the  walk  and  the  story,  or  both, 
had  given  William  a  most  unromantic  appetite  ; 
and  the  hot  cakes  and  other  appendages  of  an 
American  tea-table  gave  them  so  much  occupa- 
tion that  it  drove  giants  and  mountains  out  of 
William's  head  for  some  time. 


RIDDLE. 


1. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

Can  you  name  that  picture  on  delicate  ground, 

Itself  giving  lustre  and  light, 
Which  changes  with  every  passing  hour, 

But  always  is  fresh  and  bright. 

It  is  bounded  by  the  narrowest  space. 

Confined  in  the  smallest  frame. 
Yet  the  strongest  emotion  your  spirit  feels, 

Through  this  little  picture  came. 

Can  you  of  this  crystal  tell  the  name  ? 

No  jewel  can  with  it  compare, 
It  sheds  a  light,  but  emits  no  flame. 

And  can  take  in  earth,  sea,  and  air. 

Yes,  heaven  itself  to  this  wonderful  ring 

Its  beauty  and  splendor  gives  ; 
And  yet  the  beams  it  pours  from  itself 

Are  fairer  than  those  it  receives. 


EASTERN  PARABLE. 


A  MAN  was  riding  on  horseback,  with  a  servant 
who  walked  beside  him  on  foot.  The  knight 
galloped  over  mountains  and  through  valleys ; 
the  faithful  servant  ran  after  him,  but  could 
hardly  succeed  in  keeping  up  with  him. 

"  Master,  master,"  cried  the  servant  suddenly, 

a  nail  has  just  fell  out  of  the  shoe  of  your  horse." 

"  What  matter  is  that  ? "  cried  the  knight,  "  a 
nail  here  or  there  ;  we  have  nails  enough." 

A  moment  after,  the  servant  cried,  "  Master, 
master,  the  shoe  has  come  off ;  stop,  if  you 
would  not  lose  your  horse." 

"  What  matter  is  that  ?  "  said  the  knight,  "  a 
shoe  here  or  there  ;  we  have  shoes  enough. 
Come  along." 

But  before  the  servant  had  time  to  advise  the 
third  time,  the  horse  knocked  his  foot  against  a 
stone,  and  fell  down.  The  knight  was  forced  to 
quit  his  saddle,  and  walk  slowly  along  behind 
his  servant. 


RIDDLE. 


II. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  SCHILLER, 

A  LOFTY  bridge  of  purest  pearls 

Spans  o'er  a  dark  gray  sea, 
Formed  in  a  breath,  it  disappears 

Again  as  suddenly. 

Large  ships  with  tallest  masts  go  clear 

Beneath  its  arch  so  high, 
No  weight  it  bears,  and  when  approached 

Recedes  before  the  eye. 

Made  from  the  water,  still  it  dies 

When  water  rules  the  hour. 
Now  name  the  bridge,  and  quickly  tell 

To  build  it  who  had  power. 
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OR,  THE  FEAST  OF  BRANCHES. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wye,  in  Great  Britain,  on  a 
high  hill,  stands  the  village  of 
Sellack.  The  path  which5 
leads  to  it,  by  the  side  of  the 
meadows,  is  so  steep  that  it 
seems  mounting  to  the  clouds, 
and  has  received  the  name  of 
Jacob's  Ladder.  At  the  top 
of  the  height  appears  the 
church,  which  serves,  from 
a  distance,  as  a  guide  to  trav- 
ellers; about  it  are  grouped 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
on  different  stages  of  the 
green  glacis,  like  nests  on  the 
branches  of  a  gigantic  cedar. 
At  the  foot,  not  far  from 
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the  Jacob's  Ladder,  appeared  two  little  farms, 
separated  by  hedges  of  elder,  and  the  pastures 
belonging  to  which  extended  down  to  the  Wye. 
Their  roofs,  exactly  alike,  their  windows  of 
the  same  form,  their  walls  of  equal  whiteness, 
reminded  you  of  two  sisters  born  the  same  day, 
whose  clothes  were  cut  from  the  same  loom. 

Both,  in  fact,  were  built  at  the  same  time,  by 
James  and  Tom  Basham.  At  first  they  were 
separated  by  no  hedge ;  the  road  was  open  between 
the  houses  as  between  the  hearts  of  the  two  bro- 
thers. But  the  neighborhood  soon  produced  dis- 
sention,  and  at  the  moment  at  which  our  story 
begins,  the  two  brothers  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  even  they  had  ceased 
to  love  each  other  ;  for  hearts  which  have  sepa- 
rated in  discontent,  grow  bitter  in  silence.  We 
fill  with  reproaches  and  recriminations  the  void 
which  an  affection  withdrawn  leaves  in  our  souls, 
and  from  complaining  to  ourselves  of  those  we 
love,  we  come  at  last  to  think  it  right  to  hate 
them. 

Neither  of  the  two  brothers  could  tell  exactly 
the  first  cause  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  some  little 
matter  of  no  importance  in  itself ;  it  had  been 
envenomed  by  ill-temper,  and  then  increased 
by  reproaches  given  and  received  with  ill-will. 
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Afterward  a  third  party  had  attempted  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  then  the  quarrel  had  ended  in  an 
open  rupture.  To  form  the  climax  of  the  misfor- 
tune, a  division  of  a  piece  of  land,  about  which 
the  brothers  had  not  been  able  to  agree,  brought 
them  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  latter 
settled  the  claims  of  each  according  to  the  text 
of  the  law,  and  sent  them  away,  after  having 
preached  them  a  sermon  on  brotherly  love.  But 
both  left  the  tribunal  more  irritated  than  ever  ; 
for  it  is  not  justice,  but  love,  which  heals  embit- 
tered hearts. 

Thus  the  impossibility  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  had  become,  so  to  speak, 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  Those  who  had  at- 
tempted the  reconciliation,  and  failed,  declared 
that  it  must  be  given  up.  Had  not  the  justice 
talked  Latin  to  them  in  vain  ?  Had  not  Farmer 
Loker  got  tipsy  three  times  in  trying  to  make 
them  drink  together  ?  Finally,  had  not  Miss 
Brown  herself  got  the  wives  twice  together  at 
her  house  under  pretence  of  teaching  them  to 
make  gooseberry  wine,  without  having  been  able 
to  make  them  embrace  ?  In  truth,  none  of  these 
good  people  remembered  that  reconciliations  re- 
quire mystery,  and  that  they  are  attained  by 
softening  the  heart,  and  not  by  reasoning.  To 
10 
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bring  together  parted  souls,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
push  them  towards  each  other,  but  to  prepare  for 
them  in  secret  a  common  emotion,  which  shall 
be  for  them  a  place  of  rendezvous. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  curate  ar- 
rived one  day  at  the  house  of  James  Basham. 

He  was  a  good  young  man.  The  whole  par- 
ish was  his  family,  and  they  loved  to  see  him 
enter  their  houses  as  one  loves  to  see  the  sun 
shine  in  winter.  His  speech  was  grave  and 
gentle,  and  when  he  retired  they  felt  their  hearts 
warmed,  their  spirits  more  free,  their  souls  more 
patient.  His  reproaches  never  seemed  anything 
more  than  good  advice  ;  his  morality  penetrated 
gently  those  who  approached  him,  without  their 
knowing  it.  It  was  like  the  action  of  the  pure 
air.  In  leaving  him,  full  of  devotion  and  charity, 
one  might  say,  like  the  clay  in  the  Persian  fable, 
"  I  was  only  a  vile  piece  of  earth,  but  now  I 
smell  sweetly  because  I  have  been  with  the 
rose." 

James  Basham  received  the  young  curate  as 
he  was  received  everywhere,  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand  and  a  smile  on  his  lips.  They  brought 
him  the  children,  who  raised  their  curly  heads  to 
him  with  looks  of  timidity  and  love.  He  asked 
them  questions  with  a  smile,  gave  them  pleasant 
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advice,  as  Jesus  might  have  done  to  the  children 
whom  he  bade  them  suffer  to  come  to  him,  then 
having  kissed  them,  he  took  the  eldest  by  the 
hand  : 

"  I  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  George,"  said 
the  curate. 

The  little  fellow  looked  surprised. 

"  Tomorrow  is  Palm  Sunday  ;  I  have  chosen 
you  to  distribute  the  cake." 

"  Me  !  "  cried  the  boy,  blushing  with  pleasure. 

"  Yes,  you  ;  come  early,  that  I  may  give  you 
my  instructions." 

George,  much  excited,  held  down  his  head, 
and  wished  to  thank  the  curate,  but  he  could 
only  twist  his  cap  and  scrape  the  ground  with 
his  foot.  James  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  minister.  The 
latter  asked  to  see  his  farm,  which  he  examined 
minutely,  questioning  Basham  respecting  his 
plans,  and  showing  him  several  improvements. 
James  agreed  with  him,  but  spoke  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  them,  on  account  of  want  of 
money. 

"  An  advance  of  a  hundred  guineas,"  said  he, 
"  is  all  I  want  to  increase  the  income  of  my 
property  one  half.  Unluckily,  the  harvests  have 
been  bad,  sales  are  dull,  and,  far  from  wishing 
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to  borrow,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagements I  have  made  already." 

"  At  least,  God  has  blessed  you  with  health," 
said  the  curate  ;  "  you  are  in  that  respect  more 
fortunate  that  your  brother,  who  has  been  suffer- 
ing for  nearly  a  month." 

"  Is  he  more  ill  ?  "  asked  James,  embarrassed. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  he  sent  for  me  to-day.  I 
fear  that  he  does  not  take  sufficient  care  of  his 
disease.  He  works  as  he  has  always  done. 
Experience  might  have  rendered  him  wiser  ;  for 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  was  a  similar  im- 
prudence which  destroyed  your  father." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  James,  a  liitle  moved  ; 
"  why  does  not  Basham  consult  a  doctor  ?  " 

I  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  we  have  none  in 
the  village,  and  he  thinks  his  malady  of  too  little 
consequence  to  go  to  the  next  city  to  look  for 
one  —  if  a  physician  should  happen  to  be  here, 
or  be  sent  for  to  some  one  else  —  unfortunately, 
such  a  case  does  not  very  often  occur,  and  Tom's 
disease  is  growing  worse.  I  hope,  however, 
that  his  youth  and  his  good  constitution  will  get 
the  better  of  it." 

So  saying,  the  curate  arrived  at  the  garden 
gate.  He  took  leave  of  James  Basham,  and 
went  to  his  brother's  house. 
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He  met,  as  he  entered,  the  little  Fanny,  to 
whom  he  announced  that  she  was  to  distribute 
the  cake  the  next  day  in  the  church.  Fanny 
was  not  less  proud  nor  less  happy  than  George  ; 
and  she  ran  to  tell  her  father  of  the  honor  which 
the  curate  had  announced  to  her.  Tom  came 
forward  to  thank  the  young  minister,  who  inquir- 
ed with  interest  about  his  health.  The  farmer 
was  still  suffering,  but  much  less  occupied  with 
his  health  than  with  a  little  legacy  which  his  wife 
had  just  received.  He  wished  to  consult  the 
curate  on  the  degree  of  confidence  which  was 
to  be  placed  in  different  banks,  where  he  had 
thought  of  investing  the  money  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. 

The  curate  advised  him  to  relieve  in  the  first 
place  his  farm  from  all  encumbrances ;  and  then 
pointed  out  to  him  several  advantageous  changes 
which  he  could  make. 

"And  I  have  said  the  same  to  your  brother 
James,"  added  the  priest ;  "  and  he  would  have 
followed  my  advice  at  once,  if  he  had  not  want- 
ed the  money  to  do  it." 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Tom,  "  he  has  met 
•with  some  losses  the  last  two  years." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  pressed,"  added  the  curate  ; 

and,  to  judge  from  appearances,  the  legacy 
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you  have  just  received  would  be  more  useful  ta 
him  than  to  you.  But  God  acts  in  his  eternal 
wisdom,  while  we  judge  in  our  ignorance.  What 
has  happened  is  most  just  and  best,  since  he  has 
willed  it." 

When  the  curate  had  gone  away,  Tom  con- 
tinued sad.  His  brother  was  in  want  of  money ,^ 
while  he  had  by  him  a  sum  which  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with.  If  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened in  old  times,  he  would  have  taken  quickly 
the  leather  bag,  where  he  kept  the  guineas,  and 
would  have  carried  it  to  James,  and  said, 

"  Take  what  you  want,  James,  and  write  on 
the  blank-leaf  of  your  Bible  what  you  have  taken." 

But  now,  his  proposition  would  have  been  re- 
pulsed as  an  insult,  which  he  did  not  wish  ;  or 
regarded  as  an  advance  to  a  reconciliation,  which 
he  dreaded  still  more. 

Meantime,  to  leave  James  without  assistance^ 
if  he  was  really  in  want,  was  very  hard.  Even 
if  all  recollections  of  friendship  had  been  effaced 
from  the  heart  of  the  two  brothers,  the  honor  of 
the  family  would  not  permit  one  of  them  to  see 
the  other  in  distress  and  perhaps  forced  to  break 
his  engagements.  The  heart  is  not  less  ingenious 
to  furnish  itself  with  an  excuse  for  its  generosity 
than  for  its  anger.    And,  still  keeping  up  his  bit- 
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terness  against  James,  Tom  passed  the  night  in 
thinking  over  ways  in  which  he  might  be  use- 
ful to  him. 

James  was  not  less  occupied  on  his  part.  The 
few  words  which  the  curate  had  let  fall  respect- 
ing the  health  of  his  brother  became  to  him  a 
subject  of  meditation.  While  seated  at  his  book, 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  with  little  Fanny  beside 
him  drawing,  his  thoughts  would  wander  to  the 
subject  of  his  brother's  health,  while  her  mind 
was  flying  off  to  the  approaching  Sunday  and 
the  celebration  in  which  she  was  to  take  so  pro- 
minent a  part.  While  he  thought  of  Tom's  ill- 
ness, he  went  on  to  fear  that  it  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  little  care  which 
was  taken  of  it.  Tom,  moreover,  had  always 
been  imprudent  and  careless,  letting  evil  come 
in,  and  then  accepting  the  guest  which  he 
could  not  get  rid  of.  Formerly,  James  made 
him  take  care  of  himself  James  had  always 
been  something  of  a  doctor.  At  Sellack  he  was 
often  consulted  for  corns,  chilblains,  and  the 
hooping-cough  in  children,  and  he  manufac- 
tured doses  which  were  renowned  through  the 
whole  village. 

This  medical  lore,  moreover,  he  had  acquired 
in  part  from  a  brother  of  his  wife,  who  was  a 
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doctor,  and  who  every  year  passed  a  few  days 
at  the  farm.  James  thought  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  write  to  him,  and  get  him  to  come  to 
Sellack,  where  he  could  see  Tom  and  judge  of 
his  case.  But  how  would  his  visit  be  received 
by  the  latter  ?  Would  he  not  think  it  an  attempt 
at  a  reconciliation,  a  trick?  This  thought  was 
insupportable  to  him. 

The  night  passed  thus  for  the  two  brothers  — 
in  uncertainty  and  conflict  with  themselves. 

Meantime  George  and  Fanny  awoke  at  day- 
break, occupied  only  with  the  ceremony  of  which 
they  were  to  be  the  hero  and  heroine.  They 
wore  their  best  clothes,  and  went  to  church  with 
their  families,  who  were  to  occupy,  this  day,  the 
seats  of  honor  near  the  altar. 

James  and  Tom  were  apt  to  avoid  the  church, 
so  that  they  were  equally  moved  when,  on  this 
occasion,  they  found  themselves  placed  on  the 
same  seat  in  the  choir.  Both  reddened,  and 
made  a  step  back  as  if  to  retire,  a  similar  feeling 
kept  them  where  they  were. 

He  is  ill,  said  James  to  himself. 

He  is  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  thought 
Tom.  And  both  took  their  seats  near  each 
other. 

Meantime  George  and  Fanny,  who  had  scarcely 
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seen  each  other  since  the  quarrel  of  the  two 
families,  were  kneeling  side  by  side,  exchanging 
in  a  low  tone  a  few  words,  and  now  and  then 
a  smile.  The  two  brothers  did  their  best  not  to 
look  at  them,  but  their  eyes  were  constantly  meet- 
ing on  the  two  children,  it  was  like  a  neutral 
ground  placed  between  them,  a  sort  of  living 
ring  by  which  they  were  insensibly  drawn  to- 
gether. Both  were  moreover  already  in  an  ex- 
cited state  of  feeling  ;  at  every  movement  and  at 
every  smile  which  passed  between  George  and 
Fanny,  a  little  bitterness  was  taken  from  their 
hearts.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  retain  it  by  false 
shame  and  pride,  nature  was  the  strongest.  Soon 
each  one  stole  a  look  at  his  brother. 

How  anxious  he  looks,  said  Tom  to  himself. 

How  ill  he  seems,  thought  James. 

And  after  these  reflections,  which  passed 
through  their  minds  at  the  same  time,  they  look- 
ed at  each  other  again.  At  this  moment  the 
curate  arose  in  the  pulpit  and  began  his  sermon. 
It  was  short,  according  to  his  custom,  for  the 
young  minister  thought  that  long  sermons  are 
like  long  lives,  of  which  one  would  always  desire 
to  cut  off  the  largest  half.  But  before  quitting 
the  pulpit  he  pointed  out  to  his  parishioners 
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George  and  Fanny,  who  held  in  their  hands  the 
basket  of  blessed  cakes. 

"  You  know  that  it  was  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors at  Sellack,"  said  he,  "  who,  at  his  death,  es- 
tablished by  will  the  custom  of  this  annual  dis- 
tribution. He  wished,  undoubtedly,  to  give  you, 
in  this  way,  a  sort  of  symbol  of  those  repasts  in 
which  the  first  Christians  encouraged  each  other 
to  love  and  good  fellowship.  When  these  two 
children  go  through  the  church  and  present  you 
their  baskets,  repeating,  after  the  direction  of 
the  testator,  '  Peace  and  good  neighborhood,'  let 
each  of  you  examine  himself,  and  when  his  hand 
goes  forward  to  take  a  part  of  the  common  loaf, 
let  it  be  as  a  sign  of  forgetfulness  to  his  ene- 
mies.'' 

Having  pronounced  these  words,  the  curate 
left  the  pulpit,  while  George  and  Fanny  began 
their  distribution. 

Having  presented  the  offering  to  the  officers  of 
the  church  and  to  others,  as  they  had  been  direct- 
ed, they  stopped  before  the  seat  occupied  by 
their  families, — 

"  Peace  and  good  neighborhood,"  said  they, 
presenting  their  baskets. 

The  two  brothers  looked  troubled,  but  they 
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raised  their  eyes  ;  Tom  saw  the  wrinkles  on  the 
face  of  James  —  James,  the  paleness  of  Tom  ; 
both  were  softened. 

"  Peace  and  good  neighborhood,"  said  they,  in 
a  low  tone,  and  their  hands  were  plunged  in  the 
basket. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  two  families 
went  out.  The  brothers  appeared  confused  and 
embarrassed  ;  at  last,  however,  they  reached  the 
church-yard. 

"  We  have  just  made  a  promise  before  God," 
said  Tom,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  "  and  for  my 
part  I  would  gladly  keep  it."^ 

"  I  wish  it  as  well  as  you,"  replied  James, 
"  and  as  a  proof  I  beg  you  to  let  these  children 
dine  together  at  the  farm  next  Sunday." 

"  I  am  willing,  James." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  accompany  them,  Ba- 
sham,  for  my  brother-in-law,  the  doctor,  is  at  my 
house,  who  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  good 
advice.'' 

"  I  consent  to  it,  James,  but  on  condition  that 
you  take  on  yourself  the  care  of  a  hundred 
guineas,  which  I  have  just  received  as  a  legacy, 
and  with  which  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.'' 

At  these  words  James  raised  his  head  with 
emotion,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  brother. 
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"  Ah,  the  curate  has  told  you  that  I  was  in 
embarrassment.'' 

"  And  you  that  I  needed  a  physician,"  replied 
Tom. 

Each  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
opened  his  arms  at  the  same  time. 

"Peace  and  good  neighborhood,"  murmured  a 
voice  at  their  side. 

James  and  Tom  looked  round,  it  was  the  cu- 
rate, who  smiled  and  passed  on  to  the  parsonage. 


SURNAMES. 


Men  once  were  surnamed  from  their  shape  or  estate. 

You  all  may  from  history  worm  it ; 
There  was  Lewis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Greatj 

John  Lackland,  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 

But  now,  when  the  door-plates  of  misters  and  dames 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owner's  trade,  figure,  and  calling,  surnames 

Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  tliough  provoked,  never  doubles  his  fist ; 

Mr.  Burns  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel ; 
Mr.  Playfair  won't  catch  me  at  hazard  or  whist ; 

Mr.  Coward  was  winged  in  a  duel. 

Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce  ;  Mr.  King  is  a  whig ; 

Mr.  Coffin 's  uncommonly  sprightly  ; 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig, 

While  driving  fat  Mrs.  Golightly. 
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Mrs.  Drinkwater  is  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram  ; 

Mrs.  Angel 's  an  absolute  fury  ; 
And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 

At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero,) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfoot,  confined  with  the  gout, 

Mr.  Heavyside  danced  a  bolero. 

Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose  Mr.  Love, 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her  ; 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove, 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Hay  ter. 

Mr.  Oldcastle  dwells  in  a  modern-built  hut ; 

Miss  Sage  is  of  madcaps  the  archest ; 
Of  all  the  queer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er  cut, 

Old  Mr.  Younghusband 's  the  starchest. 

Mr.  Child,  in  a  passion,  knocked  down  Mr.  Rock ; 

Mr.  Stone  like  an  aspen-leaf  shivers  ; 
Miss  Poole  used  to  dance,  but  she  stands  like  a  stock 

Ever  since  she  became  Mrs.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward,  no  mortal  knows  how  — 
He  moves  as  though  cords  had  entwined  him ; 

Mr.  Metcalfe  ran  oflf  upon  meeting  a  cow. 
With  pale  Mr.  Turnbull  behind  him. 
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Mr.  Barker 's  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the  sea  ; 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  journey ; 
Mr.  Gotobed  sits  up  till  half  after  three  ; 

Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Gardner  can't  tell  you  a  flower  from  a  root ; 

Mr.  Wild  with  timidity  draws  back  ; 
Mr.  Rider  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot, 

Mr.  Foote  all  his  journeys  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Penny,  whose  father  was  rolling  in  wealth, 
Kicked  down  all  the  fortune  his  dad  won ; 

Large  Mr.  Le  Fever 's  the  picture  of  health  ; 
Mr.  Goodenough  is  but  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Toothaker  has  a  superb  set  of  teeth  ; 

Mr.  Greenleaf  is  red  as  a  cherry  ; 
Mr.  Snow  soon  would  melt  you ;  while  who  is  so  grave 

As  poor  hypocondriac  Miss  Merry. 

Mr.  Farmer  don't  know  a  hoe  from  a  spade ; 

Mr.  Baker  a  loaf  never  kneaded  ; 
Mr.  Brewer  was  always  a  joiner  by  trade ; 

Mr.  Law  has  a  case  never  pleaded. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  stepped  into  three  thousand  a  year, 

By  showing  his  leg  to  an  heiress  ;  — 
And  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  I've  made  it  quite  cleafj 

Surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 
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The  skill  of  man  has  in  all  ages  been  busy  in 
attempting  to  make  machines  which  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  moving  themselves  and  imitating  the 
motions  and  sounds  of  men  and  animals.  An 
account  of  some  of  these  machines  may  be  found 
amusing  by  our  young  readers. 

From  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,  (one 
of  the  wonders  of  ancient  Egypt,)  the  most 
beautiful  sounds  are  said  to  have  been  given  out 
at  the  risino;  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  from  the 
pedestal  the  same  sounds  issued  after  the  statue 
was  overthrown.  What  was  the  contrivance  in 
this  case  it  may  be  in  vain  to  conjecture  ;  but 
automata  are  by  profession  a  puzzling  lace.  If 
a  certain  disposition  of  strings,  exposed  to  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  or  to  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning breezes,  after  the  manner  of  our  ^Eolian 
harps,  produced  these  sounds,  or  if  any  method 
of  arranging  the  holes  inside  so  as  to  receive  them 
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from  a  short  distance,  were  the  artifice,  the  per- 
sons who  invented  it  must  have  had  great  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  music.  A  musical  inven- 
tion has  been  described  of  more  recent  date, 
which,  it  is  said,  "  when  placed  in  the  sunshine, 
would,  of  itself,  render  a  soft  and  pleasant  har- 
mony, but  bein^  removed  into  the  shade,  would 
presently  be  silent." 

Archytas's  flying  dove  is  another  of  the  an- 
cient automata.  The  inventer  is  said  to  have 
flourished  about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Tarentum. 
It  was  made  of  wood,  and  the  principal  circum- 
stance of  its  history  mentioned  is,  that  like  some 
other  birds  of  too  much  wing,  when  it  alighted 
on  the  ground  it  could  not  raise  itself  up  again. 

Friar  Bacon,  we  all  know,  made  a  brazen 
head  which  could  speak,  and  that  seems  to  have 
assisted,  in  no  small  degree,  in  proclaiming  him 
a  magician. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  his  day,  Walchius 
mentions  an  iron  spider,  of  great  ingenuity.  In 
size  it  did  not  exc(^ed  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
our  houses,  and  could  creep  or  climb  with  any 
of  them,  wanting  none  of  their  powers,  except  (of 
which  nothing  is  said,)  the  formation  of  the  web. 

John  Miiller  of  Nuremberg  is  said  to  have 
11 
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constructed  a  self-moving  wooden  eagle,  which 
descended  toward  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  as 
he  approached  the  gates  of  Nuremberg,  saluted 
him  and  hovered  over  his  person  as  he  entered 
the  town.  The  same  philosopher  is  also  said  to 
have  produced  an  iron  fly,  which  would  start 
from  his  hand  at  table,  and,  after  flying  round  to 
each  of  his  guests,  return,  as  if  wearied,  to  the 
protection  of  his  master.  In  later  times,  flies 
and  spiders  have  become  so  plenty,  that  the  art 
of  man  has  been  exerted  to  get  rid  of  them 
rather  than  to  produce  imitations  of  them. 

A  clock,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne by  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  who 
was  a  real  personage,  although  he  figures  so 
much  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  deserves  td*  be 
mentioned  among  these  inventions.  It  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe  at  the  period  of  its 
arrival.  Twelve  small  doors  divided  the  dial 
into  the  twelve  hours,  and  opened  successively 
as  each  hour  arrived,  when  a  ball  fell  from  the 
aperture  on  a  brazen  bell  and  struck  the  time,  the 
door  remaining  open.  At  the  conclusion  of  every 
twelve  hours,  twelve  mounted  knights,  hand- 
somely caparisoned,  came  out  simultaneously 
from  the  dial,  rode  round  the  plate  and  closed 
the  doors. 
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There  is  a  clock  at  Lubec,  in  Germany,  of 
very  great  antiquity.  Over  the  face  is  an  image 
of  Jesus  Christ,  on  either  side  of  which  are  fold- 
ing doors,  which  fly  open  every  day  as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve.  A  set  of  figures,  representing 
the  twelve  apostles,  then  march  forth  on  the  left 
hand,  and,  bowing  to  our  Saviour's  image  as  they 
pass  in  succession,  enter  the  door  on  the  right. 
On  the  termination  of  the  procession  the  doors 
close.  The  clock  is  also  remarkably  complete, 
considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  made,  in  its 
astronomical  apparatus,  representing  the  place  of 
the  sun  and  moon  in  the  ecliptic,  the  time  of  the 
moon,  &c. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Le  Dros,  who  lived  in  Switzer- 
land, and  who  was  remarkable  for  his  inventions, 
presented  a  clock  to  the  king  of  Spain  with  a 
sheep  and  a  dog  attached  to  it.  The  bleating  of 
the  former  was  admirably  correct  as  an  imita- 
tion, and  the  dog  was  placed  in  custody  of  a 
basket  of  fruit.  If  any  one  removed  the  fruit, 
he  would  growl,  snarl,  gnash  his  teeth,  and  en- 
deavor to  bite  until  it  was  restored. 

The  son  of  this  Le  Dros  made  an  oval  gold 
snuflrbox,  about  four  inches  and  a  half  long  by 
three  inches  broad  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
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thick.  It  was  double,  having  an  horizontal  par- 
tition, so  that  it  nnight  be  considered  as  one  box 
placed  on  another,  with  a  lid  of  course,  to  each 
box.  One  contained  snuff ;  in  the  other,  as  soon 
as  the  lid  was  opened,  there  rose  up  a  very  small 
bird,  of  green  enameled  gold,  sitting  upon  a  gold 
stand.  Immediately  this  minute  curiosity  wag- 
ged its  tail,  shook  its  wings,  opened  its  bill  of 
white  enameled  gold,  and  poured  forth,  minute 
as  it  was,  (being  only  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,)  such 
a  clear,  melodious  song  as  would  have  filled  a 
room  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square  with  its 
harmony. 

A  toy  was  made  by  Mr.  Eamus,  for  the  srmuse- 
ment  of  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  when  he 
was  a  boy.  It  represented  a  lady  proceeding  to 
court,  in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  attended  by  her  coachman,  footman  and 
page.  When  the  machine  was  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  table  of  proper  size,  the  coachman  smacked 
his  whip,  the  horses  started  off  with  all  the  natu- 
ral motions,  and  the  whole  equipage  drove  on  to 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  table;  it  would  then 
turn  at  right  angles  in  a  regular  way,  and  pro- 
ceed to  that  part  of  the  table  opposite  to  which 
the  prince  sat,  when  the  carriage  stopped,  the 
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page  alighted  to  open  the  door,  and  the  lady- 
came  out  with  a  petition,  which  she  presented 
with  a  courtesy  to  the  bowing  young  monarch. 
The  return  was  equally  in  order.  After  appear- 
ing to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  for  a  short 
time  the  lady  courtesied  again  and  re-entered 
the  chariot,  the  page  mounted  behind,  the  coach- 
man flourished  his  whip,  and  the  footman,  after 
running  a  few  steps,  resumed  his  place. 

Some  of  our  older  readers  may  recollect  an 
exhibition  which  took  place  some  years  since  in 
Boston  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  name  of  Haddock's  Androides.  There 
were  in  this  collection  various  figures,  which  per- 
formed remarkable  feats  ;  there  was  a  little  arith- 
matician,  who  moved  his  wand,  nodded  his  head, 
and  would  answer  arithmetical  questions  which 
were  put  to  him  by  striking  with  his  wand  the 
number  necessary  for  an  answer. 

There  was  a  little  house  with  a  garden  before 
it,  and  a  gate  opening  into  it  guarded  by  a  little 
dog,  who  barked  in  a  very  sonorous  manner. 
The  little  house  and  garden  were  placed  on  a 
table,  and  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  any  com- 
munication between  the  table  and  the  manager ; 
yet  a  little  chimney-sweeper  would  come  in,  en- 
ter the  gate,  the  dog  would  bark  at  him,  he 
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would  however  pass  by,  his  steps  would  be  heard 
on  the  stairs,  and  finally,  his  head  would  appear 
protruded  from  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

About  the  time  of  this  exhibition,  or  shortly 
after,  Mr.  Maelzel  exhibited  in  Boston  the  cele- 
brated Chessplayer,  made  in  Germany  by  Mr. 
Kempelin,  in  the  year  1769,  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  Turk,  as  large  as  life,  sitting  at  a  table  on 
which  was  placed  a  chess-board  ;  the  figure 
played  a  good  game  of  chess  with  any  of  the 
company  present,  and  often  was  the  conqueror. 
When  he  gave  check  to  his  adversary's  king  he 
pronounced  the  French  word  "  echec,"  in  a  clear 
and  audible  maryier.  The  secret  of  this  me- 
chanism has  never  been  made  public,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  table  was  so  con- 
trived that  a  small  boy  or  young  man  could  be 
concealed  in  the  inside,  who  should  direct  the 
motions  of  the  automaton. 

Mr.  Maelzel  had  also  a  doll  who,  by  lifting  the 
arm,  was  made  to  say  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma."  — > 
He  had  too  several  little  rope-dancers,  which 
were  very  wonderful ;  they  danced  on  a  rope, 
and  performed  the  most  curious  evolutions  of 
tumblers,  without  any  apparent  communication 
with  any  body.  The  secret  of  their  management 
was  never  made  known. 
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All  these  automata  are  highly  curious,  as  dis- 
playing the  skill  of  man,  but  a  moment's  com- 
parison of  one  of  these  figures  with  a  real  living 
moving  creature  of  God's  make,  v^ill  make  us 
feel  how  feeble  is  man  when  he  attempts  to 
create,  and  how  much  the  poorest  of  God's  crea- 
tures exceeds  the  highest  efforts  of  man's  deep- 
est skill  and  most  severe  labor. 


THE  SHOW  BOX. 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


Come,  peep  in  my  Show-box,  what  wonders  appear, 
The  world  all  in  little.  Life's  drama  is  here ; 
Not  too  near,  —  you  must  see  it  in  Love's  gentle  light, 
And  borrow  from  Cupid  his  own  taper  bright. 

Just  look,  now  perceive,  always  full  is  my  stage, 
And  crowded  with  actors  of  every  age  ; 
Here  are  infants  in  arms,  here  the  frolicsome  boy, 
The  ardent  young  man,  with  his  visions  of  joy. 
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With  his  fortune  contending  the  man,  in  his  prime, 
Struggles  bravely  along,  nor  heeds  tide  or  time, 
Each  happiness  seeks,  though  contracted  the  sphere, 
The  wheelbarrow  trundles,  the  carriage  rolls  there. 

So  quick  turn  its  wheels  that  the  axles  are  burning ; 
See  the  bold  pressing  forward,  the  feeble  returning; 
Now  the  crowd  are  all  laughing  to  see  the  proud  fall, 
While  the  wise  and  the  good  soon  go  beyond  all. 

In  the  nooks  and  the  corners,  away  from  the  strife, 
Fair  woman  sits  viewing  the  struggles  of  life, 
While  kindness  and  sympathy  beam  from  her  eyeSj 
And  her  fair  hand  bestows  on  the  victor  the  prize. 


QUINQUINA. 


The  history  of  the  Quinquina,  known  in  the 
books  of  medicine  as  Cortex  Peruvianus  febrifu- 
gus,  and  called  in  some  parts  of  America  Palo 
de  Calenturas,  (fever  wood)  is  extremely  curious. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  medicinal  bark, 
is  a  native  of  Peru  in  South  America.  The  Pe- 
ruvians were  early  acquainted  with  its  use,  which 
was  either  discovered  by  accident,  or,  according 
to  some  traditions,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  who  drank  water 
from  a  pond  where  the  quinquina  trees  had  been 
lying,  were  found  to  be  free  from  the  fever 
which  prevailed  greatly  in  the  country. 

But  these  unfortunate  natives,  having  no  very 
good  reasons  for  loving  the  Spaniards,  conceal- 
ed from  their  conquerors  the  virtues  of  this  tree, 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  In  the  year  1638,  an 
Indian,  to  whom  the  governor  of  Loxa,  at  Peru, 
had  rendered  some  service,  gave  to  this  Spaniard 
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a  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  quinquina,  of  which 
he  told  him  the  use. 

A  short  time  after,  the  governor  of  Loxa, 
having  learned  that  the  wife  of  the  viceroy,  the 
Countess  de  Cinchon,  was  on  the  point  of  dying 
with  a  fever  which  had  resisted  all  remedies, 
sent  to  the  viceroy  as  an  infallible  remedy,  a 
part  of  his  bark,  reduced  to  a  powder.  This 
bark,  which  was  first  tried  with  success  on  seve- 
ral sufferers  from  the  same  disease,  was  then 
administered  to  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  who 
was  restored  to  life  by  it,  and  it  was  called  the 
Countess'  Powder. 

When,  at  the  expiration  of  his  viceroyalty,  the 
Count  Cinchon  returned  to  Spain,  he  boasted 
much  of  the  powder,  to  which  he  attributed  the 
preservation  of  his  wife's  life  ;  and  his  physician, 
who  had  brought  over  a  great  quantity  of  it,  sold 
it  as  high  as  a  hundred  reals  a  pound.  Nine 
years  after,  in  1649,  the  procurer-general  of  the 
Jesuits  of  America,  having  been  sent  to  Rome, 
with  the  other  heads  of  his  order,  carried  with 
him  a  considerable  quantity  of  quinquina,  which 
he  distributed  in  great  part  to  his  brethren  to  be 
spread  over  Europe.  The  quinquina  then  lost 
the  name  of  the  Countess'  Powders,  which  it 
had  received  from  the  Countess  Cinchon,  and 
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took  that  of  Jesuits'  Bark ;  and  it  is  still  some- 
times called  by  this  name. 

This  substance  is  still  used  with  great  success 
in  many  diseases.  A  very  strong  extract  made 
from  the  bark  and  known  by  the  name  of  Qui- 
nine, is  now  the  form  under  which  it  is  most 
used. 


EIDDLE. 
III. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


Among  the  serpents  there  is  one,  — 
And  seek  through  earth  and  air, 

Nought  will  you  find,  which  can  with  it 
In  rage  or  speed  compare. 

With  fearful  voice  and  sudden  stroke, 

It  gives  the  mortal  blow  ; 
And  horse  and  rider  at  the  shock 

Both  on  the  earth  lie  low. 
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It  loves  the  tallest,  loftiest  towers, 
The  steeples  glittering  bright ; 

Armor  no  safety  gives,  but  serves 
Its  visits  to  invite. 

It  breaks  in  two  the  tenderest  herb, 
It  cracks  the  stoutest  tree. 

And  brass  and  iron  feel  its  power, 
Thick,  strong  as  they  may  be. 

But  only  once  this  monster  dire 
The  mortal  shaft  has  sped, 

In  its  own  flames  it  must  expire  — 
While  slaying,  it  is  dead. 
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[The  acting  a  Charade,  or  representing  a  pun,  has  recently 
become  quite  a  fashionable  amusement  with  our  young 
people.  Some  have  even  carried  the  game  further;  and, 
after  the  French  fashion,  have  acted  out  familiar  proverbs. 
The  following  dramatic  sketch  is  translated  from  the 
French,  and  taken  from  a  volume  of  French  Dramatic  Pro- 
verbs. The  plot  and  dialogue  may  be  found  entertaining, 
even  if  it  be  not  used  in  its  original  intention.] 

PREJUDICES. 

A    DRAMATIC  PROVERB. 


PERSONS. 

M.  DE  Vazy. 
Madam  de  Roche. 
Emily,  Daughter  of  M.  de  Vazy. 
Hubert,  the  Son  of  Madam  de  Roche. 
Amadis,  in  love  with  Emily. 
Sister  Placide,  Emily^s  Governess. 
Franquette,  an  Attendant. 
Sylvain,  the  Huntsman. 

THE  SCENE  IS  LAID  IN  M.  DE  VAZY's  CHATEAU. 

(The  Stage  represents  a  Saloon.) 

SCENE  I. 
SYLVAIN  and  f banquette. 
Syl.  What  are  you  doing  here,  Franquette  ^ 
Fran.  I  have  the  letters  which  have  just  come 
from  the  post.  And  pray  what  may  you  be  doing  } 
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Syl.  I  am  here  by  order  of  our  young  lady's 
intended.  He  bade  me  last  evening  to  come 
here  this  morning,  and  await  him. 

Fran.  You  have  got  acquainted  very  fast ;  he 
has  not  been  in  the  chateau  twenty-four  hours 
yet. 

Syl.  Very  well  ;  the  young  man  is  not  proud, 
do  you  see. 

Fran.  But  he  does  not  seem  much  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  do  you  think  he  does,  Sylvain  ? 

Syl.  Indeed,  I  wish  all  the  gentlemen  resem- 
bled him.  He  knows  my  name  already ;  he 
knows  Baptiste  too.  There  is  not  one  of  my 
dogs  whose  name  he  does  not  know.  He  saw 
at  the  first  glance  that  Csesar  was  the  best  fellow. 

Fran.  But  our  young  lady  is  so  delicate.  I 
am  afraid,  with  all  this,  she  will  not  fancy  this 
odd  fellow  for  a  husband. 

Syl.  Odd  or  not,  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  take  him,  since  the  affair  was  all  settled 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  young  man's  father. 
Beside,  a  handsome  fellow  like  him,  who  has, 
moreover,  the  air  of  a  fine  huntsman,  however 
delicate  a  young  lady  may  be,  I  am  sure  will  not 
displease  her. 

Fran.  As  if  there  were  nothing  but  huntsmen 
in  the  world ! 
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Syl.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Fran.  O  nothing ;  only  it  is  surprising  that  a 
young  man  of  a  good  family  should  be  so  rustic. 
But  if  it  is  not  his  fault,  as  his  man  says,  he  can- 
not help  it.  His  mother  had  strange  notions  in 
her  head,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  be  brought 
up  at  college  ;  and  the  young  man  has  formed 
his  own  manners,  among  the  dogs  and  horses. 

SCENE  IT. 
HUBERT  and  SYLVAIN. 

Hubert.  You  say,  then,  there  is  good  game 
about  here. 

Syl.  Since  M.  de  Vazy  has  had  the  gout, 
there  has  been  nobody  to  hunt  but  me. 

Hubert.  Huntsmen  are  generally  pretty  busy 
with  the  game. 

Syl.  If  it  had  been  any  one  in  my  place  but 
me,  things  would  not  have  been  in  so  good  order. 

Hubert.  And  this  fox  you  were  speaking  of ; 
are  you  sure  of  his  track  ? 

SvL.  Do  not  be  afraid.  In  a  couple  of  hours 
we  will  make  him  repent  of  his  visits  to  the  hen- 
roost. 

Hubert.  Come,  let  us  be  off.  {He  is  about 
to  go.) 
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SCENE  III. 
MAD.  DE  ROCHE,  HUBERT,  and  SYLVAIN. 

Mad.  de  R.  Hubert,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you. 

Hubert.  It  is  impossible,  dear  mother,  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose. 

Mad.  de  R.  Hubert,  you  should  not  answer 
me  so. 

Hubert  {to  Sylvain.)  Sylvain,  go  and  find 
Baptiste  and  William,  and  all  three  of  3^ou  wait 
for  me  in  the  edge  of  the  wood.  (Syloain  goes 
out.)    Well,  mother 

Mad.  de  R.  You  do  not  pay  me  sufficient  re- 
spect, my  son  ;  you  are  not  polite.  Yesterday, 
at  supper,  you  did  not  say  a  word.  I  was  will- 
ing to  excuse  it  then,  thinking  you  might  be 
tired  with  your  journey ;  but  this  morning,  when 
you  ought  to  have  paid  some  attention  to  Miss 
Emily  

Hubert  [Looking  at  something  without.)  By- 
and-by. 

Mad.  de  R.  You  do  not  hear  me,  Hubert. 
Hubert.   I  beg  your  pardon.  By-and-by. 
Mad.  de  R.   Do  you  hope  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  without  taking  any  trouble  } 
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Hubert.  They  did  not  seat  me  beside  her ; 
you  would  not  have  had  me  speak  across  the 
table  ? 

Mad.  de  R.  But  you  went  away  the  moment 
breakfast  was  over. 

Hubert.  Why  did  she  put  on  the  airs  of  those 
little  flirts,  who  have  passed  the  last  six  months 
in  Paris  ? 

Mad.  de  R.  Hush  ;  do  not  talk  so,  or  speak 
lower. 

Hubert.  I  do  not  fancy  these  misses. 

Mad.  de  R.  Hubert,  will  you  leave  off  this 
talk  ?  You  shall  not  marry  a  peasant  girl.  Fie  ! 
how  improper  it  is  for  a  Count  de  Roche  not  to 
like  fashionable  young  ladies ;  and  this  one  is  so 
pretty. 

Hubert.  I  did  not  look  at  her.  I  shall  have 
time  by-and-by. 

Mad.  de  R.  You  will  at  least  speak  to  her. 

Hubert.  At  dinner,  I  will  try  to,  we  will  see. 
Is  that  all,  mother  ? 

Mad.  de  R.  No,  Hubert,  it  is  not  all. 

Hubert.  Well,  the  rest  will  do  another  time,, 
(He  runs  off.) 

SCENE  IV. 

Mad.  de  Roche.  A  child  who  has  never  left 
me,  whom  I  have  brought  up  myself,  who  has 
12 
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never  done  anything  but  what  he  wished  to  do, 
to  behave  in  this  manner  to  his  mother  !  If  he 
had  been  at  college  !  College  education  is  so 
dreadful !  But  he  has  always  been  his  own  mas- 
ter—  a  little  wretch  !  (  With  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion.) For  all  that,  I  observed  Miss  Emily  look- 
ed at  him  slily  with  a  certain  air  that  gave  me 
good  hope. 

Enter  m.  de  vazy. 

M.  de  Vazy.  I  hope  you  are  able  to  make 
yourself  at  home  in  my  chateau,  Countess. 

Mad.  de  R.  Truly  magnificent  it  is.  Baron.  I 
have  not  yet  been  out,  but  from  my  window  I 
see  your  poultry  yard,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
very  fine  one.  For  my  part  I  am  very  fond  of 
fine  poultry  yards,  they  are  so  useful. 

M.  de  Vazy.  Oh,  I  know  you  are  a  lady  of 
very  extended  views.    Where  is  my  son-in-law  ? 

Mad.  de  R.  (Emharrassed.)  He  has  gone  out 
for  a  moment  to  take  the  air. 

M.  de  Vazy.  And  to  hunt  a  fox  too,  I  believe. 

Mad.  de  R.  He  has  been  too  well  brought  up 
not  to  know  that  he  has  something  now  to  do 
better  than  that.  If  he  is  hunting  a  fox  it  is  only 
to  rid  you  of  him.  This  sort  of  animal  does  so 
much  mischief ! 

M.  de  Vazy.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble 
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to  excuse  him.  Young  men  must  be  moving 
about ;  did  we  not  stir  about  in  our  time  ?  And 
I  am  not  sorry  that  he  makes  himself  of  some 
importance  to  my  daughter,  and  that  he  does  not 
show  himself  too  much  in  love.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  we  have  met ;  Emily  was  then  only 
a  child    But  now  — 

Mad.  de  E.  She  has  the  manners  of  a  Paris 
belle. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  She  learned  these  airs  at  the 
convent.  I  hesitated  to  place  her  there,  because 
I  wished  so  much  that  she  should  not  be  romantic. 
But  at  the  department  council,  all  my  colleagues 
attacked  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  up. 

Mad.  de  R.  I  thought  you  confined  yourself 
to  having  a  sister  in  your  family  as  a  governess, 

M.  DE  Vazy.  No  ;  Sister  Placide  is  a  good 
girl,  who  became  attached  to  my  daughter  while 
she  was  at  the  convent ;  and  Emily  asked  my 
permission  to  bring  her  home.  I  have  no  wife, 
and  she  would  have  been  lonely  without  a  com- 
panion. 

Mad.  de  R.  Boys  in  this  respect  are  more 
convenient  than  girls.  I  have  never  been  obliged 
to  occupy  myself  with  Hubert.  Our  curate 
taught  him  a  little  Latin,  which  was  necessary  to 
make  him  a  gentleman.    If  he  had  loved  read- 
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ing,  there  were  plenty  of  old  books  at  the  cha- 
teau ;  but  he  preferred  hunting,  and  I  let  him 
alone,  —  these  things  will  come  of  themselves. 

M,  DE  Vazy.  Oh  yes  ;  if  one  has  children,  all 
they  can  desire  is  that  they  may  not  give  us 
trouble.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  have  begged 
you  to  hurry  this  marriage.  I  love  my  daughter 
more  than  everything  else  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
sometimes  troublesome.  I  receive  no  visits  but 
those  of  my  neighbors,  plain  people  like  myself ; 
and  here  is  Emily  and  this  nun  to  hear  all  our 
jokes.  You  know  how  it  is.  But,  once  married 
and  I  have  no  further  responsibility.  Your  son 
has  good  manners  ? 

Mad.  de  R.   He  is  just  like  his  father. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  De  Roche  was  not  so  good  look- 
ing. 

Mad.  de  R.  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  cannot  judge, 
my  husband  had  so  many  good  qualities.  It  is 
four  years  since  I  lost  him.  You  may  believe 
me,  or  not,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  many  days. 
(She  puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.) 

M.  DE  Vazy.  As  to  my  wife,  I  was  happy 
enough  ;  but  if  one  was  a  little  gay,  Madame  de 
Vazy  made  faces.  She  would  have  found  me 
charming,  if  I  had  been  willing  to  adopt  the 
manners  of  the  world.  But  why  should  one  take 
this  trouble  ? 
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Mad.  de  E..  You  are  quite  right. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Emily  would  like  it  better  if  I 
were  a  little  more  in  the  fashion ;  but  she  is  only 
my  daughter,  and  I  say  to  her, —  Hear  me  now. 
I  do  not  prevent  your  singing  all  the  ohs  !  and 
ahs  !  on  your  piano  ;  let  me  enjoy  my  loud  laugh 
I  say. 

Mad.  de  R.   She  plays  the  piano,  then  ? 

M.  DE  Vazy.  That  is  the  fashion.  The  Pre- 
fect's nephew  brings  her  the  new  romances ; 
they  fall  into  ecstasies  together  over  things  that 
you  and  I  understand  nothing  about.  But  they 
are  happy,  and  it  does  not  cost  much. 

Mad.  de  R.  The  Prefect's  nephew,  did  you 
say? 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Yes ;  a  little,  genteel  young 
man,  who  I  think  would  not  have  disliked  to  be- 
come my  son-in-law,  though  he  never  dared  to 
say  anything  to  me  about  it.  But  besides  that 
my  daughter  is  no  longer  at  my  own  disposal ; 
he  has  no  fortune. 

Mad.  de  R.  But  if  Miss  Emily  should  happen  to 
take  an  inclination  to  him  by  chance. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Bah,  all  belles  have  a  young 
beau  with  whom  they  amuse  themselves  with 
singing  till  they  marry  ;  this  amounts  to  nothing, 
you  know. 
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Mad.  de  R.  My  dear  baron,  you  are  terribly 
careless.  These  effeminate  fellows  are  often 
more  dangerous  than  others ;  I  should  be  much 
afraid  to  allow  my  daughter  any  intimacy  with 
such  a  young  man. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Oh,  my  daughter  has  a  gov- 
erness, she  will  take  care  of  that. 

SCENE  V. 

MAD.  DE  ROCHE,  M.  DE  VAZY,  EMILY  (dressed  like  a 
young  lady^  hit  in  a  very  elegant  manner,) 

M.  DE  Vazy,  {to  his  daughter.)  You  have  come 
to  see  if  your  lover  is  with  us. 

Emily.  I  have  no  lover,  papa. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  That  is  pretty ;  you  pretend  not 
to  understand  me. 

Mad.  de  R.  ( With  emphasis.)  My  dear  young 
lady,  a  person  like  you,  who  has  so  many  advan- 
tages of  intellect  as  well  as  heart  —  but  my  Hubert 
is  not  a  bad  young  man. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  He  is  a  very  good  young  man, 
who  spoils  nothing.  Do  not  make  your  faces, 
you  know  I  do  not  like  that,  since  he  is  to  be 
your  husband  ;  one  may  joke  a  little  about  the 
matter,  {to  the  Countess.)  If  you  please,  madam, 
we  will  take  a  little  turn  by  way  of  walk. 
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Mad.  de  R.  (to  Emily.)  Will  you  go  with  us 
Miss  Emily  ? 

Emily.  You  are  very  kind,  madam,  but  I  have 
already  walked  a  great  deal  this  morning. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Rest  yourself  then,  my  dear,  we 
can  do  without  you. 

Mad.  de  Roche,  [aside  to  M.  de  Vazy.)  I  am 
greatly  afraid  my  son  will  never  please  her. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  I  should  like  to  see  her  make  any 
objection.    {He  goes  out  with  Madame.) 

SCENE  VI. 

Emily,  (alone.)  What  a  mother-in-law;  what 
a  husband  !  [She  sits  down.)  I  see  no  means  of 
avoiding  this  odious  marriage. 

Enter  sister  placide. 
Placide.  Always  crying  ?  Will  you  never 
listen  to  reason  ?  All  this  blessed  morning  you 
have  done  nothing  but  torment  yourself,  nothing 
but  sigh  —  I  do  not  like  that.  Why  did  you  lie 
awake  all  last  night  ?  Why  did  you  go  without 
breakfast  this  morning?  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?  You  ought  to  keep  up  your  spirits. 
When  I  see  myself  in  trouble,  I  drink  my  coffee 
a  little  stronger,  or  I  sing  one  hymn  more,  and 
think  no  more  about  it. 
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Emily,  (rising.)  There  are  sorrows  you  can- 
not understand,  sister. 

Placide.  Ta,  ta;  sorrows,  sorrows,  because 
you  have  one  husband  instead  of  another.  You 
are  too  happy,  this  is  the  fact.  You  will  never 
want  anything,  you  are  sure  of  having  always 
a  good  table,  a  good  bed,  good  fire  and  good 
clothes  to  change  when  you  will.  How  many 
people  there  are  who  have  none  of  these  things, 
and  are  obliged  to  do  without  them.  At  the 
convent,  when  I  went  towards  a  knot  of  boarders 
who  were  talking  together,  I  never  had  any  need 
to  ask  them  what  they  were  talking  about,  it  was 
always  love  and  lovers.  One  would  think  there 
was  nothing  else  in  the  world.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Amadis  is  more  graceful  than  Mr.  Hubert  —  he 
is  more  interesting. 

Emily.  It  is  lucky  you  think  so. 

Placide.  But  one  must  know  Mr.  Hubert. 

Emily.    It  is  only  necessary  to  see  him. 

Placide.  You  cannot  say  he  has  not  a  fine 
face ;  he  is  as  like  St.  Charles  Borromeus  as  two 
drops  of  water. 

Emily.  The  face  is  of  great  consequence. 

Placide.  What  is  of  consequence  ?  One  says, 
my  husband  must  be  witty  ;  one  says,  mine  must 
be  wise,  but  it  ends  as  it  ought  to  end,  by  every 
one  taking  what  is  given  her. 
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Emily.  You  would  have  me  then  forget  Ama- 
dis. 

Placide.  Could  I  do  so  ?  He  who  has  pro- 
mised never  to  separate  me  from  my  dear  friend. 
You  speak  of  unhappiness  ;  —  could  there  he  a 
greater  one  for  me  ?  what  would  become  of 
me  ?  But  Mr.  Hubert,  if  he  has  not  the  exqui- 
site air  of  Mr.  Armadis,  is  not  perhaps  as  rude  as 
one  might  think  him.  I  happened  to  see  an  ex- 
cellent trait  of  character  in  him. 

Emily.  What  miracle  was  that  ? 

Placide.  Father  Corbos's  little  boy  was  wait- 
ing at  the  kitchen-door,  and  crying  for  a  piece  of 
bread.  Mr.  Hubert,  who  was  going  off  with  the 
huntsmen,  called  the  child  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.  The  child  replied,  that  he  had 
not  eaten  anything  that  day.  "  And  is  that  what 
you  are  crying  for  ?  "  said  Hubert,  with  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  crack  the  windows.  "  A  man 
should  never  cry  —  There  is  something  for  your 
father  to  buy  you  bread  wiih."  As  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  I  went  up  to  the  little  Corbo,  and  it 
was  a  ten  franc  piece  he  had  given  him.  {Emi- 
ly hearing  a  slight  noise  from  without^  runs  to  the 
seat  she  has  just  quitted  and  places  herself  in  the 
same  position  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene.) 
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SCENE  VII. 
EMILY,  PLACIDE,  AMADIS. 

Amadts,  [with  a  most  forlorn  air  approaching 
Emily.)  Miss  Emily,  here  is  the  right  piece 
which  you  wanted.  I  have  transposed  it  to  make 
the  execution  more  easy  for  you.  (lie  sighs.) 

Emily,  (still  seated.)  Ah,  Mr.  Amadis. 

Abiadis,  (languishing.)  I  know  they  have  ar- 
rived. Miss  Emily. 

Emily.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Amadis.  My  uncle  has  just  received  news  that 
I  am  certainly  to  be  attached  to  the  Vienna  em- 
bassy. 

Emily.  Ah !  it  is  too  late. 

Amadis,  (to  Placide.)  My  good  sister,  I  have 
not  forgotten  your  lozenges. 

Placide.  Who  would  not  be  interested  in  such 
an  amiable  young  man?  (She  takes  a  lozenge.) 
How  nice  it  is.  Do  not  break  your  hearts,  child- 
ren. Emily  does  not  love  Mr.  de  Roche,  it  is 
plain  as  day ;  but  who  says  Mr.  de  Roche  cares 
for  her. 

Amadis.  Can  one  see  her  without  loving  her  ? 
Placide.  Dear  sir,  that  is  very  true ;  but  you 
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must  wait  —  a  thousand  little  things  —  Provi- 
dence may  prevent  matters. 

Emily.  You  know  my  father's  obstinacy. 

Placide.  He  has  a  heart  of  stone. 

Amadis,  {raising  his  eyes  to  heaven.)  Why  has 
he  not  my  heart  ? 

Placide.  Oh  yes,  you,  who  are  so  tender,  you 
would  never  give  pain  to  any  one . 

Amadis,  {to  Emily.)  Has  he  spoken  to  you  ? 

Emily.  Who  ? 

Amadis.  He. 

Emily.  Mr.  Hubert  ? 

Amadis.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  his 
name. 

Placide.  How  touching  he  is. 

Amadis.  Ah,  Miss  Emily  ! 

Emily.  We  have  not  exchanged  a  single  word. 

Amadis.  How  much  I  thank  you. 

Placide.  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Amadis,  you  spoke 
of  being  attached  to  an  embassy —  do  women  go 
there  ? 

SCENE  YIII. 

Enter  franquette. 
Oh  Miss  Emily,  Miss  Emily,  come  and  see 
the  fox  which  the  gentleman  has  just  caught.  It 
is  a  fine  one,  by  the  virgin.    Sylvain  protests 
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that  there  is  not  a  huntsman  in  the  world  equal  to 
this  gentleman.    Just  think. 

Emily.  Enough,  Franquette,  enough. 

Fran.  Please  to  let  me  tell  you,  my  lady,  the 
fox  was  in  his  hole  ;  they  crept  in  some  distance 
till  they  could  see  him,  and  then  Mr.  Hubert 
held  in  his  left  hand  a  stick,  which  the  fox  seized 
in  his  jaws,  and  immediately,  with  his  right  hand, 
the  gentleman  seized  his  ear  so  strongly  that  the 
fox  Struggled  in  vain- — he  was  obliged  to  yield. 
He  is  alive,  with  a  great  cord  about  his  neck. 

Emily.  He  might  have  crippled  himself  with 
such  sport. 

Fran.  Crippled  !  —  This  gentleman  has  more 
wit  than  all  the  beasts  together. 

Emily.  You  seem  to  be  quite  animated,  Fran- 
quette. 

Fran.  I  only  wish  my  Charlie  was  as  skilful. 
But  do  just  come  and  see  the  fox,  my  lady. 

Emily.  Leave  us. 

Fran.  It  would  flatter  him. 

Emily.  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  him. 

Fran.  How  stupid  I  am  —  you  are  right ; 
(turning  to  Ajnadis.)  Excuse  me,  sir,  (going) 
I  must  go  and  see  the  fox  again.  (She  goes  out.) 
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SCENE  IX. 
EMILY,  PLACIDE,  AMADIS. 

Ebiily.  Mr.  Hubert  has  not  lost  any  time  ;  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  conquest  of  Franquette. 

Amadis.  If  he  knew  it,  he  might  be  proud  of 
it.  I  was  just  about  to  tell  you,  Miss  Emily,  that 
I  had  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  friends 
who  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madam  de 
Eoche. 

Placide.  What  does  he  say  of  the  estate  ? 

Amadis.  As  for  that,  it  seems  it  is  superb  ;  but 
the  chateau  and  its  dependences  are  horribly  ill 
kept. 

Placide.  That  is  nothing. 

Emily.  Nothing,  for  whom  ?  You  seem  to 
think  that  if  I  should  some  day  live  in  it  I  might 
put  it  in  order. 

Placide.  Not  at  all,  not  all ;  I  do  not  under- 
stand you  to-day.  Whatever  is  said  to  you,  you 
take  wrong. 

Emily.  It  would  be  strange  that  any  one 
should  suppose  that  I  thought  of  this  marriage 
like  anything  else,  and  that  if  some  little  conve- 
niences were  attached  to  it,  as  if  I  could  accus- 
tom myself  to  the  idea  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a 
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man  without  education,  who  has  not  the  least  idea 
of  politeness  ;  who  has  twice  been  at  table  with 
me,  without  deigning  to  honor  me  with  a  look  ! 

Placide.  I  was  more  scandalized  even  than 
you,  at  it. 

Emily,  {to  Amadis.)  What  do  they  write  to 
you  of  him  personally  ? 

Amadis.  Ah,  he  is  a  savage. 
Emily.  What  else 

Amadis.  A  passionate  man,  —  violent,  brutal 
Emily.  So  I  thought;  but  what  do  they  say 
farther  ? 

Placide.  I  should  think  this  was  enough. 

Emily.  No,  sister  Placide,  this  is  not  enough. 
He  is  passionate,  violent,  if  that  should  be  proved 
is  not  my  father  the  same  ?  What  I  would  have 
would  be  some  reasons  which  would  make  an 
impression  on  my  father. 

Amadis.  Be  assured,  Miss  Emily,  that  all  the 
neighbors  of  M.  de  Roche,  all  the  people  who 
know  him,  are  convinced  that  he  will  never  con- 
sent to  take  a  wife  so  well  educated,  so  naturally 
distinguished,  that  her  habits  can  never  agree 
with  his  own. 

Emily.  Then,  sir,  your  opinion  and  that  of  all 
the  people  who  know  him  is,  that  he  will  refuse 
my  hand,  and  that  he  has  only  come  here  to 
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insult  my  father.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  all 
these  remarks  would  not  have  been  made  to  you 
if  you  had  not  provoked  them  by  your  indiscre- 
tion ;  I  feel  quite  insulted. 

Amadis,  {aside  to  Placide.)  I  never  saw  her 
as  she  is  to-day. 

SCENE  X. 

Enter  sylvain. 

Miss  Emily,  I  just  wish  to  say  that  if  my  mas- 
ter scolds  me  for  letting  the  gentleman  take 
Johnny,  that  vicious  horse  of  which  he  wants  to 
get  rid  from  the  stable,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

Emily.  Who  has  taken  the  horse  ? 

Sylvain.  Your  pardon.  Miss,  your  intended, 
as  soon  as  he  knew  that  no  one  dared  to  mount 
him,  that  was  enough.  The  more  I  told  him  it 
was  dangerous,  the  more  he  laughed  ;  (he  goes 
towards  a  window)  look,  look,  there  he  is.  {All 
the  company  approach  the  loindow.) 

Emily,  {in  great  agitation,)  The  horse  has 
taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  Hubert  can  no  longer 
control  him.  He  will  throw  him  into  the  ditch  ; 
he  runs  there  ;  he  is  a  dead  man  !  {She  gives  a 
cry^  and  sinks  on  a  chair.) 

Placide,  {rubbing  her  hands.)    Emily,  dear 
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Emily,  he  has  crossed  the  ditch.  It  seems  that 
is  what  Mr.  Hubert  meant  to  do.  Look  now,  he 
is  coming  back  quietly.  What  a  hair-brained 
fellow  this  Mr.  Hubert  is  ! 

Emily,  [to  herself.)  The  woman  who  married 
him  would  never  have  a  moment's  repose  ;  he 
would  be  always  on  the  drive. 

Sylvain.  Who  can  resist  this  man  ?  He  is 
not  content  with  making  the  vicious  animal  leap 
once,  he  is  going  to  make  him  do  it  again. 
There,  the  headstrong  creature  has  found  some- 
body more  headstrong  than  himself. 

Emily.  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Amadis,  go  and  find 
Mr.  de  Roche,  and  beg  him,  out  of  pity  to  me,  to 
desist. 

Amadis.  What  interest  do  you  take  in  him  ? 
It  is  his  own  business. 

Emily,  {with  bitterness.)  I  will  go  myself 
then.  Do  you  ask  what  interest  I  feel  in  seeing 
a  young  man  kill  himself  under  my  eyes  ? 

Amadis.  Would  he  pay  any  attention  to  me  ? 

Emily.  Attempt  to  speak  to  him  and  you  will 
see. 

Amadis.  Come  with  me,  Sylvain ;  {thei/  go 
out,) 
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SCENE  XI. 
EMILY,  PLACIDE. 

Emily.  Do  not  speak  to  me,  do  not  say  any- 
thing; I  am  ridiculous,  I  feel  it,  but  it  is  too 
much  for  me.  My  father's  obstinacy,  the  cool- 
ness of  Amadis,  this  young  man  —  whom  they 
are  talking  of  all  the  time  —  everything  annoys, 
displeases  me  ;  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  I 
fell  ill  under  it.  You  are  very  happy,  sister 
Placide. 

Placide.  Every  one  has  his  cross.  Miss. 
Emily.  My  father  would  never  understand  me. 
It  must  be  owned  this  young  man  is  handsome. 
Placide.  Very  handsome. 
Emily.  Well  formed. 
Placide.  I  think  so. 
Emily.  He  has  address  and  courage. 
Placide.  That  is  true. 

Emily.  And  that,  according  to  what  you  say, 
he  lacks  neither  compassion  nor  generosity. 

Placide.  I  have  witnessed  that. 

Emily.  And  yet  he  is  rude,  a  peasant,  with- 
out any  kind  of  feeling. 

Placide.  No  one  is  perfect  in  this  world. 

Emily.  Excuse  me  from  common  places,  sis- 
13 
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ter  Placide  ;  I  never  hoped  for  a  perfect  hus- 
band. 

Placide.  If  fortune  had  however  favored  Mr. 
Amadis  — 

Emily.  Amadis  is  no  more  perfect  than  the 
other.  Do  you  think  I  consider  him  a  Phcenix. 
He  is  dreadfully  tedious  sometimes.  So  pru- 
dent, that  he  seems  almost  cowardly.  Without 
Sylvain,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  dared  to 
approach  Mr.  de  Eoche. 

Placide.  It  must  be  owned  that  you  express 
yourself  with  great  vivacity. 

Emily.  It  is  on  account  of  this  letter  that  he 
has  written  to  ask  for  information.  Do  you  not 
see  the  injury  that  such  a  proceeding  might  do 
me,  coming  from  a  young  man  who  would  not 
fail  to  boast  of  it.    Advise  me,  sister  Placide. 

Placide.  On  what  ? 

Emily.  You  promised  to  guide,  to  support  me. 

Placide.  If  I  could  know  what  you  want. 

Emily.  It  is  for  you,  who  are  calm,  to  say 
what  is  best,  I  think. 

Placide.  I  see  that  here  is  one  husband  which 
your  father  offers  you,  and  I  thought  there  was 
another  which  you  preferred.  It  seems  you  do 
not  prefer  him.  You  must  wait  for  a  third,  if 
you  had  rather  ;  I  would  not  be  troubled  about  it. 
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Emily.  This  is  the  way  they  answer  an  idol, 
a  child  who  is  offended  at  every  contradiction ; 
but  I  am  not  to  be  so  treated.  {Placide  goes  out.) 

SCENE  XII. 
Emily,  (alone.)  This  young  man  who  will  not 
look  at  me,  who  says  nothing  to  me,  who  seems 
to  despise,  and  fly  from  me,  has  finished  by 
taking  possession  of  all  my  thoughts.  He  is  a 
rude  fellow  ;  his  mother,  though  a  countess,  is 
only  a  country  woman  —  she  has  no  polish.  If  I 
entered  the  family,  I  should  expect  to  be  shocked 
every  moment  at  what  I  saw,  and  yet  I  do  not 
feel  courage  to  explain  my  feelings  to  my  father. 
This  young  man  will  go  away  without  even 
knowing  how  I  look,  what  is  the  color  of  my 
hair,  whether  I  have  any  spirit,  and  without 
even  giving  me  the  chance  to  refuse  him  ;  it  is 
vexatious.  There  he  comes  with  Amadis  —  how 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  they  say.  I  will  just 
run  into  this  closet.  {She  opens  a  side  door  and 
goes  out.) 

amadis,  HUBERT,  EMILY,  (iW  tJie  closet.) 

Hubert.  But  my  dear  fellow,  is  it  necessary 
to  take  such  precautions  between  men  ?  You 
have  just  owned  to  me  that  you  loved  Miss 
Emily.  Why  did  you  not  also  own  that  Miss 
Emily  loves  you  ? 
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Amadis.  Because  I  am  not  certain  of  it. 
Hubert.  Franquette  is  certain  of  it,  however. 
Amadis.  I  fear  Franquette  does  not  know. 
Hubert.  Do  you  like  hunting  ? 
Amadis.  Not  much. 

Hubert.  How  strange.  In  a  country  where 
there  are  such  fine  forests.  You  like  better  to 
sing,  they  say  ;  but  I  sing  as  I  hunt.  I  pardon 
you  for  this,  however  ;  when  one  is  in  love  with 
a  fair  lady,  he  must  do  just  what  she  likes.  Miss 
Emily  is  a  musician,  you  ought  to  be  a  mu- 
sician. 

Amadis.  Sir,  I  ought  not  to  allow  you  to  think 
that  I  am  in  love  with  Miss  Emily. 

Hubert.  Why  did  you  then  write  to  one  of 
my  neighbors  for  information  about  me  ?  Do  not 
be  embarrassed,  you  have  played  your  game,  I 
saw  your  letter,  and  the  answer  that  was  written 
to  it.  It  was  not  bad,  that  answer,  did  you  not 
think  so  ? 

Amadis,  {a  little  confused.)  I  wrote  to  Ed- 
ward Ozeray,  just  with  the  disinterested  intention 
of  knowing  — 

Hubert.  I  understand  the  matter.  But  this  is 
the  state  of  the  case.  My  father  and  Miss  Em- 
ily concluded  this  marriage  when  we  were  both 
children.    My  mother  holds  to  it.    Not  having 
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been  brought  up  in  the  same  manner,  we  do  not 
suit  each  other.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  dandy  of  me,  or  Miss  Emily  must  be  changed 
into  a  very  simple  person.  Now,  arrange  mat- 
ters, if  you  can,  with  my  mother,  —  I  ask  no- 
thing better. 

Amadis.  Sir,  I  believe  you  too  good  a  young 
man  to  make  me  an  indiscreet  proposal. 

Hubert.  Miss  Emily  will  never  love  me  ;  I 
am  too  ignorant  of  the  fashionable  world  to  hope 
to  please  her,  —  this  is  why  I  speak  to  you  as  I 
do.  If  I  married  her,  I  should  not  be  unhappy, 
not  I ;  a  huntsman  is  never  unhappy.  But  she 
would  suffer,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  it. 

Amadis.  Your  frankness  overcomes  me  ;  and 

since  this  is  your  confession   [Emily  comes 

in^  and  looks  at  Amadis  with  a  severe  air.) 

Hubert  (aside.)  Can  she  have  heard  us  ?  I 
will  retreat.    (He  goes  out.) 

SCENE  XIII. 
EMILY,  and  AMADIS. 

Emily  (in  great  agitation.)    Mr.  Amadis, 
beg  you  to  say  what  authority  I  have  given  you 
to  meddle  with  my  marriage  ? 

Amadis.   But,  Miss  Emily  — 
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Emily.  From  the  conversation  you  have  just 
held  together,  Mr.  Hubert  must  be  convinced 
that  what  you  have  heretofore  done  has  been 
only  with  my  consent ;  that  I  was  concerned  in 
that  inexplicable  letter,  which  you  saw  fit  to 
write ;  and  he  must  suppose  me  to  have  in  my 
heart  an  inclination  which  never  existed,  and 
which  never  will  exist  there. 

Amadis.  I  should  have  thought  — 
Emily.  What  should  you  have  thought,  sir  ? 
for  this  matter  must  be  settled.  You  have  tal- 
ents, you  have  leisure,  —  you  have  visited  here 
rather  oftener  than  you  have  anywhere  else. 
We  have  practised  music  together ;  my  father 
was  not  displeased,  — and  you  paid  your  court  to 
Sister  Placide.  A  sort  of  intimacy  was  very 
naturally  established  between  us.  But  you  knew 
my  marriage  was  settled ;  we  have  spoken  of 
it  before  you,  —  but  was  this  any  reason  for 
you  to  carry  matters  as  far  as  you  have  done. 
There  is  no  one  but  Franquette  who  ever  thought 
of  your  being  the  cause  of  my  coolness  towards 
Mr.  Hubert.  Where  could  she  have  got  the 
idea  ? 

Amadis.  Exactly  where  I  got  it.  Miss,  —  it 
may  be  the  affability  of  your  character.  But 
this  intimacy  had  certainly  led  me  to  cherish  a 
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hope,  which  I  confess  I  renounce  with  pain. 
{He  hows  and  goes  out.) 

SCENE  XIV. 

EMILY,  SISTER  PLACIDE,  MADAME  DE  ROCHE,  and 
M.  DE  VAZY. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Permit  me,  then,  my  dear  Coun- 
tess, to  be  gallant  once  in  my  life. 

Mad.  DE  R.  This  will  not  give  you  much  trou- 
ble, my  dear  Baron. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Sister  Placide,  the  Countess  loves 
rural  festivals.  Will  you  get  up  a  dance  among 
our  people  ? 

Placide.  It  is  only  to  send  for  White  Mercer 
to  come  with  his  violin;  it  will  soon  spread 
through  the  village. 

M.  DE  Vazy,  {Perceiving  Emily.)  I  did  not 
see  you  before,  my  daughter.  Where  shall  we 
dance  ? 

Emily.  At  the  entrance  of  the  great  avenue, 
as  we  did  the  last  time. 

Mad.  DE  R.  I  am  afraid  Miss  Emily  is  not 
pleased  to  see  us  here. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  What  do  you  say.  Madam  ? 

Mad.  DE  E.  The  young  gentlemen  now-a- 
days  have  agreeable  manners,  that  my  son  never 
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would  adopt.  He  is  a  bear,  I  confess  it,  but  a 
bear  full  of  good  qualities.  Hubert  is  very  skil- 
ful, very  brave;  he  is  beloved  by  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Besides,  Madam,  I  have  given 
my  word,  and  I  am  a  gentleman  — 

Emily  {in  an  under  tone  to  M.  de  Vazy.)  Father. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Come,  now  think  of  our  rural 
festival,  and  do  not  forget  to  dress  yourself  for 
the  occasion. 

Mad.  de  R.  Miss  Emily  is  dressed  sweetly. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Too  sweetly  for  a  peasant's  ball. 
She  knows  what  I  want. 

Emily.  But,  papa,  when  we  have  guests  is 
this  proper  ? 

M.  DE  Vazy.  It  is  proper  to  do  as  I  tell  you. 

Emily  {aside^  going  out.)  I  will  dress  myself 
so  simply  that  Hubert  will  perhaps  not  be  afraid 
to  speak  to  me.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  I 
may  get  out  of  this  foolish  embarrassment. 

SCENE  XV. 

HUBERT,  and  EMILY  dvessed  like  a  peasant  girl, 
with  a  simple  rohe^  a  cap^  and  green  silk  apron. 
Emily  {raising  her  eyes.)  I  thought  my  father 
was  here. 
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Hubert.  Of  what  are  you  afraid,  Miss  Emily  ? 

Emily.  You  know  me,  then,  sir  ! 

Hubert.  I  should  be  very  stupid  not  to  know 
you,  after  having  seen  you  twice. 

Emily.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  person 
has  seen  another,  when  he  has  not  looked  at  her. 

Hubert.  You  think,  then,  that  I  have  not 
looked  at  you  ;  it  is  the  talk  of  the  house.  My 
mother  has  already  reproached  me  with  it.  I 
laughed  —  it  seemed  to  me  droll,  —  because  I 
thought  you  were  deceived.  Miss  Emily. 

Emily.  They  told  me  so  ;  as  for  myself — 

Hubert.  You  were  too  busy  to  make  the  re- 
mark. The  fact  is,  when  one  spends  the  whole 
of  supper-time  in  cutting  up  in  little  pieces  a 
chicken's  wing,  without  eating  a  single  mouthful 
—  when  they  send  for  a  sallad,  season  it,  and 
turn  it  over  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  —  when  they 
roll  up  between  their  fingers  a  little  bread-crumb, 
and  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it,  and  then  give 
it  to  a  dog,  they  have  no  time  to  perceive 
whether  people  are  looking  at  them,  or  not. 

Emily  (laughing.)  You  observed  all  this  ? 

Hubert.  This  morning,  at  breakfast,  I  thought 
at  least,  you  might  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
raise  your  eyes  towards  me,  but  a  cutlet  took  the 
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place  of  the  chicken's  wing.  You  treated  it  in 
the  same  way,  without  eating  any  more  of  it. 
And  if  your  nun  had  not  whispered  something  in 
your  ear,  you  would  not  have  breakfasted  more 
heartily  than  you  had  supped.  I  thanked  her 
for  forcing  you  to  eat  an  egg. 

Emily.  I  believe  you  are  a  sorcerer,  Mr. 
Hubert  — 

Hubert.  No  — 

Emily.  Some  one  told  you  all  these  details  — 

Hubert.   No,  I  tell  you. 

Emily.  If  you  had  looked  at  me,  I  should  have 
seen  it.  You  behaved  like  a  famished  man  ; 
your  head  bent  over  your  plate,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  else.  You  had  no  sooner  finished  one 
thing,  than  you  called  for  another,  —  a  hundred 
times  you  were  on  the  point  of  putting  your 
elbows  on  the  table. 

Hubert,  But  I  did  not  put  them  there. 

Ebiily.  You  did  not  lack  much  of  it. 

Hubert.  I  have  some  rude  habits,  I  confess. 
My  uncle  was  a  soldier,  and  I  have  caught  some 
of  his  free  and  easy  ways.  But  how  prettily  you 
are  dressed  !  If  you  were  not  dressed  in  this 
way,  I  should  think  you  were  laughing  at  me  ; 
and  I  cannot  endure  to  be  ridiculed. 
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Emily.   No  one  would  laugh  at  you. 

Hubert.  Oh,  I  have  my  defects ;  I  have  been 
so  badly  educated  — 

Emily.   No  one  would  suppose  it. 

Hubert.  You  must  perceive  it. 

Emily.  I  assure  you  I  do  not.  An  ill-educa- 
ted man  is  one  who  has  essential  faults ;  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  case  with  you.  As  to  mere 
forms,  customs,  two  or  three  days'  lessons  is 
enough  for  that. 

Hubert.  And  who  will  give  me  these  lessons  ? 

Emily.  I  will,  if  you  please. 

Hubert.  When  you  resume  your  character 
of  a  fine  lady,  you  will  not  be  willing  to  do  it. 

Emily.  Perhaps  you  will  no  longer  trust 
yourself  to  me.  I  shall  not  always  wear  a  cap 
and  apron. 

Hubert.  Ah,  there  it  is !  I  am  very  awk- 
ward —  I  know  it.  At  the  first  glance  I  saw  I 
was  not  fit  for  a  polished  lady,  like  you.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  saw  that  your  father  was  a 
rude  man,  who  would  have  no  mercy  upon  you, 
if  you  did  not  consent  to  the  marriage.  I  began 
then  by  telling  my  mother  that  I  did  not  like  the 
match  —  that  you  were  too  fine  a  lady  —  that 
you  did  not  please  me.    In  this  way  your  father 
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would  blame  nobody  but  me.  I  was  not  in 
earnest. 

Emily.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hubert,  this  was  very 
delicate. 

Hubert.  Not  at  all.  For  this  reason  I  left  it 
to  be  thought  I  was  very  rude,  that  I  cared  for 
nothing  ;  that  I  preferred  the  sun-burned  peasant 
girls  to  well-educated  women.  M.  de  Vazy 
could  not  blame  you  then.  I  give  you  full  per- 
mission to  accuse  me  of  want  of  politeness,  dis- 
respect, if  this  will  assist  you  to  calm  his  displea- 
sure. As  for  me,  I  can  persuade  my  mother  all 
is  right ;  but  it  is  different  with  you,  —  you 
dread  your  father's  anger. 

Emily.  I  should  thank  you  for  this  deference 
if  my  father  were  the  only  person  concerned. 
But  you  need  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  my 
hand  to  Mr.  Amadis,  as  you  did. 

Hubert.  A  hunter's  trick.  Miss  Emily.  When 
I  perceive  that  the  game  is  out  of  my  reach,  if  I 
am  hunting  with  any  one  I  leave  him  the  honors 
of  the  sport.  This  has  an  air  of  politeness,  and, 
in  fact,  I  save  both  powder  and  lead. 

Emily.  Mr.  Hubert,  stay  a  short  time  with  us* 

Hubert.  No,  Miss  Emily,  for  you  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  see  me  seven  or  eight 
days  more  ;  for  me  it  would  be  another  thing. 
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Emily.  How  so,  Mr.  Hubert  ? 

Hubert.  You  listen  to  me,  you  talk  with  me, 
you  do  not  scorn  me  ;  I  begin  to  be  at  my  ease 
with  you.  If  I  came  to  perceive  that  you  were 
more  amiable  than  I  had  supposed  —  and  the 
thing  is  possible  —  it  might  give  me  subject  for 
meditation.    It  is  better  that  I  should  go  away. 

E311LY.  That  is  not  reasonable ;  for,  on  my 
side,  if  I  should  come  to  consider  that  a  good 
heart  and  frankness  are  preferable  to  the  grim- 
aces and  airs  which  some  young  men  have,  and 
which  monkeys  can  put  on  as  well,  I  should,  per- 
haps, be  sorry  to  have  you  go. 

Hubert.  You  would  not  be  sorry.  Miss  Em- 
ily. There  is  nothing  about  me  which  can 
please  you  ;  the  more  you  saw  me,  the  more 
you  would  be  convinced  of  it.  What  you  say  is 
very  kind,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  but 
it  is  the  language  of  polite  society, — I  have 
been  warned  of  it,  I  am  not  to  be  caught  by  it. 

Emily.   Do  you  think  I  am  deceiving  you? 

Hubert.  You  wish  to  be  polite,  while  you  are 
dismissing  me. 

Ebiily.  But,  sir,  I  have  not  dismissed  you. 

Hubert.   Will  you  marry  me  ? 

Emily.  Such  a  question  is  not  usually  put  so 
abruptly. 
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Hubert.  You  see  I  was  right.  If  you  liked 
me,  my  question  would  appear  to  you  what  it  is, 
quite  natural. 

Emily.  I  think  I  should  embarrass  you  great- 
ly if  I  were  to  say  yes.  Confess,  Mr.  Hubert, 
you  have  another  inclination,  and  all  your  conduct 
is  only  intended  to  break  off,  with  decency,  the 
marriage  which  had  been  planned  between  us. 

Hubert.  I ! 

Emily  (courtesying.)  I  leave  you  perfectly 
free,  sir.    {She  goes  out,) 

Hubert.  Well,  here  is  a  new  phase.  I  have 
an  inclination,  and  the  proof  she  gives  of  it  is  that 
I  ask  her  plainly  if  she  will  marry  me  !  What 
does  all  this  mean  ?  If  I  live  a  hundred  years  I 
never  shall  understand  young  ladies  ;  there  is 
not  one  of  them  can  talk  reason  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time.  This  thing  must  finish  in  some 
way  —  how  I  cannot  tell.    {He  goes  out.) 

SCENE  XVI. 

MADABIE   DE   ROCHE,  M.  DE  VAZY,  PLACIDE,  and 
HUBERT. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Hubert,  you  are  about  to  become 
my  son,  by  a  double  title  —  as  husband  of  my 
daughter,  and  as  son  of  my  wife  ;  your  mother 
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consents  to  marry  me.    Sister  Placide,  you  can 

spread  the  news  of  it. 

Placide.   Mr.  Hubert,  you  surely  will  make 

no  further  difficulty. 

Mad.  de  R.  Does  my  son  make  any  difficulty  } 
M.  DE  Vazy.    Young  man,  what   does  this 

mean  ? 

Mad.  de  R.  How,  my  son,  when  M.  de  Vazy 
and  I  decide  to  make  but  one  family  for  the  hap- 
piness of  you  two,  only  that  we  may  not  quit 
you,  with  the  single  idea  of  being  always  with 
our  children,  is  this  the  way  you  repay  our  ten- 
derness ?  Ungrateful  boy ! 

Hubert.  My  dear  mother,  every  one  marries 
for  himself.  You  please  Mr.  de  Vazy,  M.  de 
Vazy  pleases  you  ;  you  marry,  —  this  is  all  right. 
But  if  one  is  not  pleased  ! 

M.  DE  Vazy.  What  objection  do  you  make  to 
my  daughter,  sir  } 

Mad.  DE  R.  Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  de  Vazy,  that 
this  proceeds  from  him.  Miss  Emily  has  confi- 
ded her  affairs  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  settle 
it  with  you.  This  is  why  he  has  the  appearance 
of  drawing  back.  He  always  implicates  himself 
for  others.    I  know"  him  ;  it  is  his  way. 

Hubert.  Perhaps,  mother,  it  would  be  well 
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not  to  speak  of  a  thing  of  which  you  are  not 
certain. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Sister  Placide,  send  Emily  here 
immediately.  {Sister  Placide  goes  out.)  I  love 
my  daughter  —  I  have  always  loved  her  ;  but  if 
she  plays  us  such  a  trick,  and  from  madness, 
malice,  or  any  other  nonsense,  she  tries  to  amuse 
herself  with  us  —  {To  Emily ^  who  appears  at 
tliehottom  of  the  stage.)  Come,  come  here,  Miss. 

SCENE  XVII.  (and  last.) 
MADAME  DE  ROCHE,   M.  DE  VAZY,  EMILY,  HUBERT, 

and  PLACIDE. 
Emily.  My  dear  father,  why  are  you  so  angry 
with  me  } 

Hubert.  Miss  Emily,  T  beg  you  not  to  think 
me  to  blame  in  this  affair.  We  have  had  a  con- 
versation together.  Your  father  thinks,  that  in 
this  conversation  you  refused  to  marry  me.  You 
know  how  it  is. 

Emily.  I  have  not  said  that  I  refused  to  mar- 
ry you,  sir. 

Hubert.   You  see,  mother. 

Mad.  DE  R.  Then  it  is  you  who  refused  the 
young  lady. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Whichsoever  it  may  be,  I  beg  to 
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know  by  what  right  it  is  permitted  a  young  per- 
son to  break  an  engagement  formed  by  his  father  ? 

Hubert.  One  is  only  obliged  to  keep  an  en- 
gagement entered  into  by  himself.  If  I  fear  that 
I  cannot  make  Miss  Emily  happy,  would  it  be 
against  my  father's  will  that  I  should  refuse  her 
hand  ? 

Mad.  de  R.  {aside  to  31.  de  Vazy.)  He  does 
not  say  that  of  himself,  he  has  been  put  up  to  it. 
It  is  your  daughter  who  makes  him  speak. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  I  demand  of  my  daughter  if  she 
intends  to  do  honor  to  my  promise  ? 

Hubert.  Take  care,  sir,  that,  out  of  fear  or 
from  timidity.  Miss  Emily  does  not  give  you  a 
different  answer  from  what  she  would  if  your 
tone  were  less  threatening.  Does  she  know 
what  a  husband  I  shall  be  ?  Does  she  know  me 
enough  to  form  a  judgment  of  me  } 

Mad.  de  R.  Hubert,  it  is  not  possible  !  you 
have  been  receiving  a  lesson.  Reasons  have 
been  given  you  which  you  would  never  have 
found  out  yourself    You  cannot  deceive  me. 

Hubert.  I  have  never  thought  to  deceive  any 
one,  mother.  But,  because  you  have  given  me 
no  education,  do  you  think  I  am  not  sensible  of 
the  position  in  which  Miss  Emily  is  placed  ?  If  I 
do  not  defend  her,  who  will  defend  her?  If 
14 
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Miss  Emily  should  have  told  me  she  did  not  love 
me,  which  she  has  not  done,  I  repeat  it,  of  v^hat 
could  I  complain  ?  And  would  this  be  a  reason 
why  I  should  abandon  her  to  the  anger  of  M.  de 
Vazy.    Sir,  answer. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  I  ask  my  daughter  a  second 
time,  does  she  refuse  to  confirm  my  promise  ? 

Emily  {with  a  tone  of  resignation.)  No, 
father. 

Hubert  (aside,)  She  certainly  does  not  know 
what  she  is  saying.  (Aloud^)  Miss  Emily,  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  intimidated  ;  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  have  me,  own  it  freely. 

Mad.  de  R.  Let  the  young  lady  speak  for 
herself. 

Hubert  (m  a  low  tone  to  Emily.)  Between 
ourselves,  is  it  not  true  that  you  do  not  fancy  me  ? 

Emily  (aloud.)  Sir,  I  shall  respect  my  father's 
promise. 

Hubert  (in  a  loio  tone  to  Emily.)  I  would 
have  nothing  by  force.  Miss  Emily ;  take  care  ; 
if  you  should  repent,  it  is  better  to  stay  as  you 
are.  I  am  going  to  make  a  last  effort ;  assist 
me,  and  you  will  be  free. 

M.  DE  Vazy  (to  Mad.  de  R.)  It  only  remains 
for  you,  Madame,  to  put  to  your  son  the  same 
question  I  have  asked  my  daughter. 
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Hubert  {loith  Ms  eyes  fixed  on  Emily.)  My 
answer  will  not  be  so  short  as  that  of  the  young 
lady,  for  I  shall  add  some  conditions.  If  this 
marriage  takes  place,  I  should  wish  to  go  and 
pass  three  or  four  months  on  my  estate,  all  alone 
with  her,  without  father  and  mother. 

Placide.   Sister  Placide,  at  least. 

Hubert.   No  Sister  Placide. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Three  or  four  months  !  Mr.  Hu- 
bert ;  reflect  a  little. 

Hubert.  Miss  Emily  can  see  if  it  will  suit  her. 

M.  DE  Vazy  {embracing  his  daughter,)  My 
child,  three  or  four  months  separated  from  you  ! 

Emily  {in  a  solemn  tone.)  That  is  not  the 
question.    Your  word  must  be  kept,  father. 

M.  DE  Vazy  {with  delight.)  Ah,  my  dear 
Countess,  this  is  my  daughter.  What  do  you 
think  of  her  now  ? 

Mad.  DE  R.  My  dear  young  lady,  how  little  I 
knew  you.  But  tell  me,  Hubert,  is  this  your 
final  conclusion  ? 

Hubert.  Pardon  me,  mother.  In  the  little  stay 
I  have  made  here,  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  only 
a  peasant,  a  blockhead  ;  I  wish  to  reform  myself. 
I  have  confidence  in  Miss  Emily's  taste ;  I  will 
receive  all  the  advice  she  will  give  me ;  but  I  do 
not  want  witnesses  {to  Emily.)    Three  or  four 
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months  is  very  long,  Miss  Emily,  {in  a  loio  tone,) 
Refuse !  it  is  a  good  excuse.  I  can  do  nothing 
more. 

Mad.  de  E.  You  cannot  pass  all  that  time 
without  hunting.    What  will  become  of  her  } 

Hubert.  She  will  hunt  too,  {in  a  low  tone  to 
Emily,)  Come  now.  Miss  Emily,  show  anger, 
or  truly  you  will  make  me  believe  — 

Emily,  {aloud  and  loitli  emotion.)  Believe  but 
one  thing,  sir,  which  is,  that  the  more  you  speak, 
the  more  I  desire  to  keep  my  father's  promise. 

M.  de  Vazy,  You  hunt,  my  poor  girl,  you 
who  cannot  walk  round  the  park  on  foot. 

Emily,  {gaily.)  I  will  hunt  on  horseback. 

M.  de  Vazy.  You  who  are  so  horribly  afraid 
of  horses. 

Hubert.  O,  Miss  Emily,  if  I  could  believe 
you  were  in  earnest ;  but  no,  I  am  not  so  happy. 
M.  de  Vazy,  take  a  little  on  yourself ;  pray  finish 
this  affair.  You  do  not  know  what  I  suffer.  Tell 
her  that  you  leave  her  free,  and  that  whatever 
she  may  say  you  will  not  scold  her. 

M.  DE  Vazy.  Speak,  Emily. 

Emily,  {to  Hubert.)  Mr.  Hubert,  shall  you  have 
a  very  gentle  horse  to  give  me  ? 

Hubert,  {in  great  delight.)  Heavenly  powers, 
is.  it  possible  ?    When  you  have  liberty  to  speak^ 
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is  this  the  question  you  put  to  me  ?  Rude  as  I 
am,  be  sure  Miss  Emily  that  I  feel  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  all  the  goodness  you  express  to  me 
in  this  simple  question.  Yes,  I  will  train  a  little 
horse,  which  shall  kneel  down  before  you  that 
you  may  mount  him  more  easily.  It  is  the  only 
education  I  can  give,  but  nothing  shall  be  lack- 
ing there,  I  answer  for  it. 

Mad.  de  Come,  let  me  embrace  you,  Hu- 
bert ;  you  have  the  spirit  of  an  angel  to-day. 

Hubert.  This  is  not  spirit,  unfortunately. 

Emily.  It  is  something  better,  Mr.  Hubert. 

Hubert.  Now  that  we  can  explain  ourselves 
aloud,  I  need  not  tell  you.  Miss  Emily,  that  you 
may  take  away  from  my  conditions  as  much  as 
you  please. 

Emily.  I  shall  take  nothing  away,  Mr.  Hu- 
bert.   Four  months,  the  chace,  and  a  little  horse. 

Placide,  {approaching  softly.)  And  will  you 
have  the  heart  to  leave  me  alone  } 

Emily.  Comfort  yourself,  you  shall  follow 
afterward. 

Placide.  This  is  what  may  be  called  an  ex- 
cellent match. 

Mad  de  R.  For  a  moment  I  was  afraid  he 
would  not  consent. 

M.  de  Vazy.  I  had  no  fear.   My  daughter  could 
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not  disobey  me ;  I  did  not  educate  her  for  that. 
Children  are  what  we  make  them. 

Mad.  de  R.  Very  true,  baron  ;  but  I  have  done 
so  little  for  mine. 

M.  de  Vazy.  Ah,  well.  Countess,  that  justifies 
the  proverb, 
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St.  Nicholas  Gift.    By  the  author  of  the  Annualette. 
Child's  Gem.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Colman. 
Little  Keepsake.    By  the  editor  of  Child's  Gem. 
Little  Gift.    By  the  author  of  Little  Keepsake. 

The  above  PRESENTS  are  embellished  with  extra  En- 
gravings, some  of  them  beautifully  colored,  and  the  prices 
are  unusually  low,  to  suit  the  times. 

Also — The  Housekeeper's  Annual  and  Lady's  Regis- 
ter.   Price  reduced  to  25  cents. 

T.  H.  Carter  &  Co.  have  also  among  their  publi- 
cations for  the  Little  Folks, 

The  Rollo  Picture  Book.    By  a  Lady.    Price  25  cents. 

Child's  Picture  Gallery.    Price  25  cents. 

Child's  Scrap  Book.    Price  25  cents. 

The  Floweret,  a  Gift  of  Love.   By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wells. 

— Likewise,  at      cents  each — 
Poems,  from  the  German.    Part  I. 

Part  XL 

A  Picture  Alphabet. 

Little  Sarah  and  her  Johnny  Cake. 

Mrs.  Prim  and  her  Son  Jim. 

The  Metamorphoscopb. 

Remarkable  Story  of  Chicken  Little. 

Each  book  is  neatly  colored,  and  sold  by  the  gross,  or  dozen, 
assorted,  or  separately,  very  cheap. 

Moral  Library  for  Youth  in  preparation. 


